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CHAP.  I. 


HE  morning  repast  was  no  sooner  ended, 
than  the  amiable  society  at  the  Castle  re- 
paired to  the  library  of  the  Marchese, 
where  they  were  in  general  accustomed  to 
pass  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Father  AI- 
bertini  soon  joined  them^  and  Rosalia  then 
commenced  the  promised  narration. 

The  tears  of  her  auditors  flowed  as  she 
feelingly  related  the  sufferings  and  anguish 
of  the  unfortunate  Victoria ;  but  nothing 
could  exceed  the  astonishment  and  horror 
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feltby  Alberlini,  on  learning  that  his  wife 
had  died  a  victim  to  the  persecutions  of 
Don  Felix  de  Romna,  a  name  which,  till 
this  hour,  he  had  never  heard  of.  These 
feelings,  however,  yielded  to  the  grateful 
emotions  of  his  heart,  as  Rosalia  detailed 
the  generous  friendship  of  the  Countess ; 
and  when,  with  all  the  ardour  of  sisterly 
affection,  she  dwelt  on  the  firmnecs  with 
which  Josephine  had  rejected  the  soft 
pleadings  of  Ferdinand,  the  looks  of  Al- 
bertini  evinced  the  triumphant  exultation 
of  virtue,  and  he  embraced  his  charm- 
ing daughter  with  the  delight  and  tender- 
ness of  parental  love. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  affecting  detail, 
every  one  seeraed  eager  to  express  the  sen- 
timents they  felt  for  the  amiable  Countess 
Alvanio.  They  were  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  the  care  she  had  taken  to  conceal 
from  the  Count  the  real  origin  of  her 
young  lyrotcgce,  on  understanding  from 
Josephine,  that  her  generous  benefactress 

had 
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been  influenced  to  the  secrecy  she  had  ob- 
served on  the  subject,  by  a  fear  of  involv- 
ing her  Lord  in  any  trouble  that  might  en- 
sue to  herself,  should  a  discovery  of  her 
kindness  to  the  unhappy  Victoria,  and  her 
offspring,   take  place. 

Albertlni  was  too  deeply  impressed  with 
the  recent  recital,  to  quickly  regain  suffi- 
cient composure  to  enter  on  a  detail  of 
those  circumstances  of  his  life,  which  were 
unknown  to  his  daughter.  He,  therefore, 
deferred  the  painful  relation  till  the  even- 
ing. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  parties  again 
assembled  in  the  library;  and  Albertini, 
heaving  the  sigh  of  agonizing  recollection, 
began  his  sad  story  as  follows  :— 

''  At  the  time  I  became  acquainted  with 
Don  Carlos,  the  brother  of  my  Victoria,  I 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Salaman- 
ca. My  parents  were  dead  ;  I  had  no  near 
relations ;  and  had  been  consigned  to  the 
care  of  guardians,  who  paid  very  little 
B  2  atten- 
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attention  to  my  concerns.  Had  I  been  na- 
turally disposed  to  vice,  I  possessed  ample 
means  of  indulging  in  every  excess.  Fortu- 
nately my  pensive  temper  inclined  me  to 
study  and  serious  pursuits.  Don  Carlos 
was  the  first  person  who  proved  successful 
In  drawing  me  from  my  recluse  habits. 
He  appeared  to  possess  the  most  noble  and 
generous  sentiments :  pride  seemed  his 
only  fault,  and  that  seldom  displayed  itself 
in  our  intercourse.  V/e  were  on  terms  of 
the  most  intimate  friendship,  when  I  ac- 
companied him  to  the  Castle  of  Don  Gar- 
cio. 

'^  It  is  needless  to  repeat  what  occurred 
on  that  visit — Let  it  suffice,!  returned  to  the 
University    the  happiest  of  human  beings. 

''  Soon  after  my  return,  my  society  was 
assiduously  sought  by  a  young  nobleman, 
called  Don  Julio  Salvador.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  at  the  University,  and  I 
was  a  stranger  to  his  character  or  principles. 
His  manners  were  interesting,  and  he  was 

generally 
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generally  supposed  to  possess  an  excellent 
heart.  Still,  however^  I  associated  but 
very  rarely  with  him,  and  he  usually  in- 
truded his  company  on  me,  when  my 
friend  Carlos  was  otherwise  engaged. 

'*"  One  evening  in  the  absence  of  Carlos, 
Don  Julio,  accompanied  by  Don  Hernan- 
dez de  Marino,  then  a  fellow-student,  and 
who  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  sweetness 
of  his  manners,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  abruptly  entered  my  apartment. 

"  Julio  and  Hernandez  immediately  in- 
formed me,  they  had  formed  an  intention 
to  visit  Zamora ; — their  joint  entreaties 
overcame  my  reluctance  to  be  of  the  party, 
ared  at  length  I  consented  to  accompany 
them.  An  anxious  presentiment  of  trou- 
ble warned  me,  however,  to  decline  this 
excursion ;  but  I  rejected  the  friendly 
portent,  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing set  off.  The  day  passed  entirely 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  frequently  smiled 
at  the  recollection  of  the  alarm  I  had  felt 
at  the  idea  of  this  excursion.  The  next 
B  3  day 
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day  was  employed  in  viewing  the  delight- 
ful scenery  which  surrounds  Zamora;  and 
I  sketched  several  charming  landscapes^ 
with  an  intention  to  present  them  to  Vic- 
toria. Both  Julio  and  Hernandez  were  ac- 
quainted v;ith  my  intended  nuptials,  and 
both  effectually  secured  my  esteem,  by  ut- 
tering the  just  praises  of  her  whom  I 
adored  ;  for  each  had  seen  her  on  the  cele- 
bration of  Don  Carlos*s  natal-day. 

''We  were  just  sitting  down  to  supper, 
when  Don  Hernandez  received  an  order 
from  one  of  the  superioi-s  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  him  to  hasten  to  Salamanca  im- 
mediately ;  he  refused  the  offers  of  Julio, 
and  myself  to  accompany  him.,  and,  pro- 
mising to  return  the  ensuing  day,  he  de- 
parted, and  I  have  not  beheld  him  since 
that  night. 

On  the  following  morning  I  accompa- 
nied Julio  to  view  the  remains  ofanari- 
cient  Moorish  Castle,  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Zamora.  After  surveying  the 
nW'St  remarkable  parts  of  the  structure,  he 

led 
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led  the  way  to  the  subterraneous  passages. 
Here  we  wandered  for  some  time^  and  at 
length  encountered  a  tall,  assassin-lookhig 
figure^,  who  carried  a  lamp.  The  man 
glanced  his  eyes  significantly  on  Julio^  then 
opened  the  door  of  a  dungeon^  into  which 
I  was  soon  after  thrown^  covered  with 
blood,  flowing  from  the  wounds  I  receiv- 
ed, in  endeavouring  to  resist  the  execution 
of  the  fiiil  design. 

'^  I  had  been  scarcely  a  minute  in  the 
dungeon,  when  Julio  and  the  man  entered. 
The  latter  seized  and  held  m.e,  while  the 
former  forced  me  to  swallow  a  liquid^ 
which  quickly  stupified,  and  deprived  me 
of  all  sense  of  my  sufl^erings. 

''  On  the  first  dawn  of  recollection  I 
found  myself  reclined  on  a  heap  of  straw  : 
The  scenes  of  atrocious  villainy  that  had 
passed,  ^now  occurred  to  memory.  In 
horror  I  threw  my  eyes  around  the  gloom^y 
space,  in  which  no  gleam  of  light  entered. 
I  felt  for  my  wounds,  and,  to  my  extremis 
astonishment^  observed  they  were  entirely 
B  4  healed. 
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healed.  By  this  circumstance  I  was  con- 
vinced that  I  must  have  been^  for  a  consi- 
derable /.ime^  deranged  in  intellect/ as  it 
Was  impossible  I  could  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  ill  usage  I  had  received, 
in  a  few  hours. 

''  I  vain  I  sought^  in  a  review  of  former 
times,  for  an  elucidation  of  my  present 
mysterious  confinement.  The  most  rea- 
sonable conjecture  was,  that  Julio  had  con- 
ceived a  deadly  prejudice  against  me,  and 
had  had  recourse  to  this  shocking  proce- 
dure, to  gratify  his  unjust  hatred. 

''  I  had  lain  about  an  hour,  reflecting  on 
the  inexplicable  circumstance  in  which  I 
was  involved,  when  the  door  of  the  dun- 
-  geon  opened,  and  the  gaunt  figure,  who 
had  assisted  the  vile  machinations  of  Julio, 
entered,  with  a  small  portion  of  bread,  and 
an  equally  slender  quantity  of  sour  wine. 
Having  placed  the  lamp  he  carried  on  the 
ground,  he  handed  me  the  wretched  sus- 
tenance;  but  judge  of  my  astonishment 
and  indignation,  when>  on  addressing  this 

savage. 
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savage,  he  instantly  caught  up  a  chain,  and 
feeble  and  emaciated  as  I  then  was,  soon 
fastened  me  to  the  ground. 

''The  object  ofmy  unavailing  rage  had 
no  sooner  closed  the  door  of  m.y  dark 
abode,  than  I  repented  of  having  betrayed 
a  glimpse  of  reason,  as  it  now  appeared 
evident  that  while  under  mental  derange- 
ment, T  had  been  melancholy  and  passive, 
otherwise  my  tormentor  had  not  chained 
me  down,  the  moment  he  perceived  I  had 
recovered  mv  reason. 

''Revolving  this  circumstance,  I  deter- 
mined to  effect  a  return  of  my  disorder, 
and  watch  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 
My  design  succeeded.  My  jailer,  imagin- 
ing that  his  harsh  treatment  had  again  de- 
ranged my  intellects,  at  length  released  me 
from  my  chain. 

"  I  will  not  weary  you  with  detailing 
the  artifices  I  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to.  Suffice  it,  I  contrived  lo  re- 
move some  loose  stones  from  a  part  cf  the 
wall  of  the  dungeon,  which  was  in  a  state 
B  5  of 
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of  decay,  and  at  last  had  the  happiness  to 
ciTect  my  escape. 

''  The  night  was  clear  and  serene.  Re- 
gained liberty  and  revived  hope,  imparted 
strength  to  my  enfeebled  frame  ;  and  I 
pursued  my  way  to  Zamora,  indulging  in 
the  most  delightful  visions  of  future  happi- 
ness. 

''  At  Zamora  I  immediately  procured 
mules,  and,  at  length,  faint  and  weary,. 
reached  Salamanca.  Here  my  wretched 
appearance  rendered  me  unknown,  and 
with  some  difiiculty,  I  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Father  Jerome,  one  of  the  supe- 
riors of  the  University.  lie  listened  to  my 
strange  recital  with  amazement  and  horror, 
and  treated  me  with  the  utmost  humanity. 

''  To  my  several  anxious  enquiries  the 
Superior  declined  giving  answers,  until  I 
had  taken  refreshment  and  repose. 

"The  considerative  friendship  oi  Father 

Jerome    retarded,    for   a   short  time,    the 

dreadful   tale   I  was  to  hear.     At  this  late 

period  I  cannot  recollect  the  agonies  1  en- 
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durcd,  at  the  terrible  accounts  I  received, 
without  shuddering.  Frcm  the  Father 
I  learned  that  T  had  been  absent  near 
a  year,  that  my  friend  Don  Carlos  had 
renounced  me,  and  that  my  Victoria,  my 
beloved,  my  destined  bride,  impressed  with 
the  shocking  idea  of  my  being  an  aban- 
doned libertine,  had  retired  to  a  convent, 
and  suddenly  taken  the  veil. 

'^  My  grief,  rage  and  despair,  knew  no 
Bounds.  I  traversed  miles  in  search  of  the 
vile  Julio,  who,  I  understood,  Vvas  at  Ma- 
drid;  but  he  eluded  my  vengeance,  and  at 
length  embarked  for  America  :  even  there 
I  would  have  pursued  him,  could  I  have 
discovered  to  what  part  of  the  new  world 
he  had  directed  his  course.  Don  Her- 
nandez, of  whose  principles  of  justice  and 
honour  I  entertained  the  highest  opinion, 
would  undoubtedly  have  assisted  the  re- 
searches I  made  after  the  execrable  Julio, 
had  he  been  either  at  Sahmanca  or  Madrid, 
but  it  so  happened  that  l^e  was  then  gone 
to  a  distant  part  of  Spain. 

bG  ''Disap- 
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'^  Disappointed  of  my  just  revenge^  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  despair,  I 
retired  to  a  solitary  mansion  on  one  of  my 
own  estates^  where,  for  several  weeks,  I 
shut  myself  up  to  indulge  the  anguish  of 
my  soul. 

"  My  days  were  passed  in  gloomy  silence 
and  solitude,  and  if,  at  night,  my  weary 
eye-lids  closed,  the  image  of  Victoria^ 
pale  and  broken-hearted,  haunted  my  ima* 
gination  ! 

''  At  length  this  state  became  insupport- 
able, and,  to  sooth  my  tortured  mind,  I 
yielded  to  an  illusion  too  pleasing  to  be 
withstood,  and  too  dangerously  flattering. 
The  idea  of  carrying  off  my  Victoria  from 
her  convent,  I  at  first  repressed  with  hor- 
ror ;  but,  by  degrees,  my  repugnance  to 
the  step  abated,  and  my  heart  v/as  but  too  - 
much  inclined  to  approve  what  conscience 
had  before  opposed.  My  heated  fancy  re- 
presented the  sacred  vows  of  Victoria  by 
no  means  binding,  as  her  faith  had  been 
first  plighted  to  me ;  and  I  too  soon  came 

to 
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to  a  determination  of  seducing  hei%  ifpos- 
sible^,  from  her  pious  retreat. 

^'  Informing  my  household  I  intended 
to  travel;,  and  having  previously  drawn  for 
large  sums  of  money,  and  collected  a 
quantity  of  valuable  jewels^  I  departed, 
unattended,  from  the  rich  domains  of  my 
ancestors." 

Albertini  paused — A  tear  of  penitence 
stole  from  his  downcast  eye,  and  his  atten- 
tive auditors  had  too  much  respect  for  his 
feelings  to  interrupt  his  sorrow. 
At  length  he  continued — 
"  Do  not  expect,  my  valued  friends, 
that  I  can  attempt  to  detail  the  means  I 
used  to  obtain  an  interview  with  my  be- 
loved Victoria.  I  gained  admission  to  the 
convent,  and  surprised  her  at  the  foot  of 
a  small  altar,  where  she  was  offering  up 
devout  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  him 
who  was  on  the  point  of  ruining  her  peace. 
By  the  most  artful  sophistry  I  taught  her 
to  think,  for  a  moment,  that  her  religious 
TOWS   were  not   obligatory,  and  I  seized 

that 
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that  opportunity  to  bear  her  triumphantly 
away  from  the  sacred  abode  of  religion  and 
innocence. 

*'  The  darkness  of  the  night  aided  our 
escape^  and  we  were  many  miles  from  the 
convent  before  the  morning  dawned. 

'^^  Intent  on  my  plan,  I  had  provided 
every  thing  requisite  for  its  com.pletion, 
Victoria  assumed  the  plain  garb  of  a  pea- 
sant girl;  I  equipped  myself  in  a  rustic 
style  also;  and  under  this  homxly  disguise 
we  travelled  through  Old  Castile^  crossed 
the  Ebro^  and  passed  through  Arrogan, 
from  whence  we  proceeded  near  fifty 
leagues  by  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
at  length  reached  a  pleasant  small  village, 
where  wr  determined  to  fix  our  residence. 
A  priest  was  soon  found,  who  united,  our 
hands ;  and  we  were  quickly  in  possession 
of  a  small  cottage,  surrounded  by  planta- 
tions of  olives,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
Taliey,  about  twelve   leagues  from  UrgeL 

"In  this  homely  habitation,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  ardent  and  reciprocal 

affection. 
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BJfection,  I  passed  two  years  of  exquisite 
felicity.  "  About  a  year  after  our  arrival  in 
this  delightful  valley^  ycu^:>  r^'^y  Josephine^ 
was  boriij  and  your  birth  added  to  a  hap- 
piness which  I  believed  perfect. 

''  During  the  first  period  of  our  child's 
infancy^  our  bliss  sudered  no  abatement ; 
but  when  the  smiling  cherub^,  with  all  the 
endearing  sweetness  o{  filial  love^  uttered 
the  names  of  her  parents^  then  I  expe- 
rienced many  a  bitter  pang.  The  lovely- 
pledge  of  our  affection  was  doomed^  by 
the  peculiarly  unfortunate  circumstancesof 
her  parents^  to  fill  a  lowly  station,  when 
her  noble  birth  might  have  entitled  her  to 
associate  and  vie  with  the  proudest  daugh- 
ters of  Spain. 

"  I  soon  discovered  that  my  adored  wife 
was  equally  affected  by  this  consideration  ; 
and  moreover,,  that  a  keen  remorse,  at  the 
breach  of  her  religious  vows,  secretly  prey- 
ed upon  her  health. 

*'  Our  little  Josephine  was  about  two 
years  old,  when,  one  day,  as  we  were  all 

seated 
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seated  under  the  shady  trees^  before  our 
neat  dwelling,  partaking  a  frugal  repast,  a 
stranger  approached,  and  making  a  sudden 
stop,  gazed  intently  on  my  wife,  then 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
was  out  of  sight  before  I  had  power  to  arti- 
culate  a  word. 

"  This  occurrence  filled  me  with  the  ut- 
most alarm,  and  the  most  poignant  dread. 
Fortunately  my  Victoria  had  not  observed 
the  man,  her  attention  being  at  the  time 
engaged  by  the  child;  and  I  felt  too  much 
fear  of  destroying  the  little  ease  she  en- 
joyed, to  mention  the  circumstance  to  her. 
However,  I  resolved  to  remove  from  our 
present  abode,  and  retire  to  some  part  of 
France. 

''  Some  time  after  this  event,  I  received 
a  small  billet,  by  the  hand  of  a  peasant^ 
who  said  a  stranger  had  requested  him  to 
deliver  it  into  my  own  hands.  The  con- 
tents of  this  billet  informed  me  that  my 
retreat  had  been  discovered,  and  that  I 
might  soon  expect  a  visit  from  sonae  of  the 

agents 
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agents  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  writer  pro- 
fessed himself  a  friend,  who  was  actuated^ 
by  the  most  humane  and  disinterested  mo- 
tives, to  warn  me  of  my  danger,  and  advise 
me  to  fly  from  impending  ruin.  He  added, 
that  if  I  should  be  inclined  to  profit  by  his 
hints,  I  might,  perhaps,  find  a  secure  re- 
treat in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  near 
Cape  Creuse,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

''  This  letter  threw  me  into  the  most 
violent  perturbation,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
conceal  myself  at  some  distance  from  my 
cottage,  in  order  to  avoid  the  observation 
of  Victoria,  and  to  determine  on  what 
course  I  should  pursue. 

''The  advice  of  my  unknown  friend  con- 
firmed the  intention  I  had  previously  form- 
ed. I  was  confident  there  was  no  need  of 
artifice  to  betray  me  and  my  wife  into  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  suspect  him  of  any  treacherous 
design.  That  our  retreat  had  been  disco- 
vered, the  billet  I  had  received  rendered 
an   indubitable  truth ;  and  we  were  every 

moment 
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moment  liable  to  be  seized  and  carried  be- 
fore- the  Tribunal,  whose  sentence  I  had 
such  just  cause  to  dread.  There  was  no 
time  for  delii^eration,  and  I  resolved  to 
follow  the  counsel  of  my  unknown  adviser 
with  all  possible  speed. 

"  I  returned  to  the  cottage^  and,  with 
cautioU;,  signified  to  my  beloved  Victoria^ 
the  necessity  of  our  immediate  flighty  in 
which  ^he  acquiesced  with  rifieek  i^oi'row. 

''  I  durst  not  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
cottage,  as  such  a  step  would  have  excited 
suspicion,  and  might  have  been  the  mean» 
of  prolonging  our  stay  till  it  was  too  late- 
to  escape. 

''  Victoria  collected  a  few  changes  of 

-  dress,  and  having  secured  all  our  gold  and 

jewels,  we  mounted  our  mules  at  midnight, 

and  iled  with  our  infant  from  the  peaceful 

scene  of  our  happiest  hours. 

''  We  travelled  till  day-light,  and  then 
secreted  ourselves  in  a  thick  wood,  till  the 
approach  of  evening,  when  we  recom- 
Bienced  our  journey.     Vv^e    had  provided 

ourselves 
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ourselves  with  provisions,  and  as  we  par- 
took the  frugal  repast,  a  faint  gleam  of 
hope  would  sometimes  brighten  our  distant 
prospects. 

'^  The  weather  was  extremely  fine,  and 
v/e  generally  slept  in  the  shelter  of  some 
lone  forest,  carefully  avoiding  all  villages 
and  inhabited  mansions. 

*'  For  many  days  we  continued  our  wea- 
rying journey  ;,  and  at  length  drew  nigh  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Night 
came  on  as  we  were  proceeding  through  a 
vast  forest  of  pines,  and  having  found  a 
convenient  spot,  we  alighted,  and  prepa- 
red to  pass  the  night  in  these  unfrequented 
shades. 

*'  We  had  just  finished  ^  slight  repast^ 
when  my  Victoria  tremblingly  whispered 
me,  that  she  had  observed  lights  glimmer- 
ing through  the  distant  trees.  I  turned 
my  eyes  to  v;here  she  directed^  and  beheld 
the  alarming  sight.  The  objects  of  on^ 
mutual  terror  hastily  advanced  towards  the- 
place  where  we  were  seated.  Arising  softly. 
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we  prepared  to  seek  a  more  remote  spot, 
when  the  child,  alarmed,  I  imagine,  Vi^ith 
the  glare  of  the  approaching  torches,  ut- 
tered a  loud  cry.  Oh  !  shall  I  ever  cease 
to  remember  that  dreadful  moment  ?  —My 
Victoria  rushed  into  my  arms.  The  lights 
were  hastily  extinguished,  and  a  ..hiill 
whistle  pierced  my  ears.  Victoria  fainted 
on  my  bosom,  and  the  affrighted  infant 
fell  from  her  arms." 

Albertini  arose,  and  paced  the  room  in 
extreme  agitation.  The  filial  solicitude  of 
his  lovely  daughter,  who  sought,  with  im- 
pressive tenderness,  to  calm  the  mind  of 
her  revered  parent,  at  length  restored  him 
to  apparent  composure,  and  he  proceeded 
with  his  melancholy  relation: — 

"  Supporting  my  Victoria  with  one  arm, 
I  essayed  to  raise  my  infant  from  the  damp 
earth,  and  at  that  moment  received  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  my  head,  which  felled  me  to 
the  ground. 

"  When  I  recovered  I  found  mysplf  laid 
on  a  pallet^  in  a  miserable  hut.     An  aged 

man 
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inan  was  applying  remedies  to  my  head, 
which  was  severely  wounded.  Starting 
from  the  wretched  bed;,  I  called  loudly  on 
the  name  of  Victoria,  and  rushed  from  the 
cot 

''  Faint  streaks  of  light  began  to  illum.e 
the  eastern  sky,  and  served  to  display  to 
my  aching  eyes  the  calm  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  cottage  I  had  left  was  situated 
on  a  lone  cliff,  overhanging  the  beach, 
while  from  its  front  were  seen  gloomy  and 
extensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine. 

''  I  gazed  Vv^ildly  around ;  then  climbed 
the  craggy  heights,  and  plunged  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  forest.  Here  m,y  voice 
sounded  loudly  on  the  light  breeze.  In 
vain  I  called  on  my  Victoria  and  my  child! 
— I  heard  no  sound,  but  that  of  the  wind 
rustling  through  the  heavy  branches  of 
the  fir;  nor  beheld  any  object,  save  the 
frighted  chamois  flying  from  the  mossy 
rocks  on  my  approach. 

'' Forlorn  and  distracted,  I  wandered 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  vast  forest, 

until 
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until  the  dark  vapours  of  night  enveloped 
ine,  and  the  closely-entwined  shrubs  mock- 
ed my  efforts  to  proceed.  Sunk  in  the 
deepest  despair,  I  threw  myself  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  ;  and  in  the  listless  stupor  of  over- 
charged v/oe,  lay  awaiting  the  return  of 
day. 

"  A  faint  light  glimm.ering,  at  inter- 
valsj  between  the  trees,  rouzed  me  from 
my  chilling  couch.  The  light  approached^ 
and  I  presently  heard  a  feeble  voice  hal- 
looing. 

^'  I  endeavoured  to  force  my  way  through 
the  thick  underwoodj  and  in  a  few  minutes 
encountered  the  ag^ed  man,  whose  cottage 
I  had  fled  from. 

*'  The  light  he  carried  shone  full  on  hi-s 
face,  and  as  the  wind  blew  aside  his  silver 
locks,  I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with 
the  meek  and  benevolent  expression  of  his 
venerable  countenance.  My  wild  and  de- 
sponding air,  and  my  garments  stained 
with  the  blood  which  had  flov^ed  from  the 
wound  I  would  not  permit  to  be  bound 

up. 
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np,  rendered  me  so  shocking  a  spectacle, 
that  the  old  man  doubted  my  being  the 
person  he  sought. 

^'  Convinced,  however,  in  a  short  time, 
of  the  identity  of  the  distracted  being,  in 
search  of  whom  he  had  wandered,  he  made 
use  of  the  most  earnest  entreaties  to  induce 
me  to  return  to  his  cottage,  promising 
also  to  accompany  me  the  next  day  through 
the  forest,  and  to  make  every  possible  en- 
quiry after  the  females  I  so  much  lament- 
ed. 

''  On  these  conditions  I  yielded  to  his 
importunities,  and  returned  with  him  to 
his  hospitable  dwelling. 

^'  Here  Ansel  mo,  for  I  afterwards  under- 
stood that  was  his  name,  prevailed  on  me 
to  suffer  my  w^ound  to  be  dressed,  which 
being  done,  he,  with  much  difficulty^ 
caused  me  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  wine, 
and  to  lay  down  on  the  pallet,  where  I 
quickly  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  for 
which  I  was  indebted,  as  I  soon  afterwards 
understood,    to  my    kind  host,    who  had 

mixed 
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inixed  an  opiate  with  the  wine  I  had 
drank. 

''  When  I  awoke  I  observed,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  the  sun  was  just  setting.  Ansel- 
mo  sat  by  the  bedside,  near  which  was 
placed  a  small  table,  spread  with  fruits,  a 
few  cakes,  and  some  wine. 

''  On  my  expressing  great  uneasiness  at 
having  slept  so  many  hours,  the  principal 
part  of  which  1  had  intended  to  employ 
in  search  of  my  lost  wife  and  child,  the  good 
man  informed  me  he  hadbeen  making  every 
possible  enquiry  since  the  break  of  day,  but 
could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  them  ;  add- 
ing, that  he  hoped  the  following  day 
would  turn  out  more  successful,  as  he  had 
commissioned,  he  said,  two  honest  pea- 
sants,, who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  to  make  minute  enquiries  for 
many  miles  round. 

"  To  this  information  the  humane  An- 
selmo  added  such  excellent  lectures,  on 
the  impiety  and  folly  of  yielding  to  impa- 
tience and  despair,  that  my  harrassed  mind 

gradvi- 
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gradually  became  more  calm  ;  and>  at 
lengths  I  forced  myself  to  partake  of  the 
repast  he  had  so  generously  provided. 

''  While  we  were  thus  employed,  I  en- 
quired by  what  or  whose  mean^  I  had  first 
become  an  inmate  of  his  cottage?  In  an- 
swer he  informed  me^  that  while  at  prayer, 
he  was  interrupted  by  several  loud  knocks  at 
the  door  ;  and  having  opened  it,  v/as  greatly 
surprised  at  finding  no  person  there.  The 
night,  he  observed,  was  very  dark,  and 
imagining  that  some  benighted  wanderer, 
while  thus  seeking  shelter,  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  he  fetched  the  lamp,  and 
beheld  me  laying  senseless  near  the  thres- 
hold. He  conveyed  we,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  into  the  cot ;  but  all  his  attempts  to 
-place  me  on  the  pallet  were  in  vain;  he 
was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  laying  the  pallet  on  the  floor,  and  then 
.succeeded  in  drawing  me  on  it.  He  was 
just  preparing,  he  added,  to  dress  mv 
wound,  when  I  recovered  and  fled  fr^y^ii 
the  cottage. 

VOL.  II.  c  ff  The 
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''  The  good  old  man^  whose  bosom 
glowed  with  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
humanity,  farther  informed  me,  that  on 
my  sudden  flight,  he  furnished  himself  with 
some  provisions,  and  a  lanthorn,  with 
which  he  set  off,  in  search  of  i\\Q  poor  for- 
lorn stranger;  determining  to  continue  his 
pursuit  during  the  day,  and  succeeding 
night,  if  he  did  not  find  me  in  the  interval. 
As  he  proceeded,  he  thrice  caught  sight  of 
me,  but  was  each  time  at  too  great  distance 
to  be  heard,  though  he  exerted  his  voice 
to  the  utmost.  Darkne-s  cam^e  on ; — 
lie  kindled  his  light,  and  was  still  in  pur- 
suit of  me,  when  I  advanced  and  met  him. 

''  I  returned  my  venerable  humane  host 
^the  most  grateful  thanks  for  his  kind  atten- 
tions, and  ofilered  him  a  purse  of  ducats, 
which  had  been  so  carefully  concealed, 
that  the  villains  who  attacked  me  in  the  fo- 
rest had  not  discovered  it. 

"  Anselmo  positively  rejected  the  gold. 
He  seemed  hurt  at  the  offer,  but  did  not 
cease  his  benevolent  offices. 

''  The 
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^'  The  generous,  humane  disposition, 
manifested  by  Ansehno,  quickly  secured 
my  esteem.  I  judged  him  to  be  wortLy  of 
my  confidence,  and  accordingly  entrusted 
him  with  some  particulars  of  my  life. 
When  I  had  concluded,  the  good  old  man, 
who  had  listened  with  mute  attention,  ex- 
pressed the  tenderest  compassion  for  my 
singular  misfortunes  ;  then  represented,  so 
forcibly,  the  danger  of  my  venturing  to 
accompany  him  in  his  researches,  and  nko 
the  fatal  consequences,  in  which,  by  such 
imprudent  conduct,  1  might  involve  Vic- 
toria, that  I  consented  to  remain  concealed 
in  the  cottage  till  his  return. 

'' At  the  first  dawn  of  VipAit,  the  oocd 
Anselmo  departed.  Oh  !  what  a  day  of 
agonizing  suspense  I  passed  !  The  night 
was  far  advanced,  and  my  venerable  friend 
had  not  returned.  At  length  the  little  door 
opened,  and  he  entered.  His  feeble  de- 
jected air — the  expression  of  silent  sorrow, 
on  his  pallid  countenance,  struck  on  my 
c  2  heart. 
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heart.  ^She  is  lost  !  for  ever  lost  !*  I  ex-^ 
claimed,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

"When  my  senses  returned,  I  raised 
my  eyes  to  the  face  of  Anselmo.  Compas- 
sion and  grief  were  mingled  in  his  mild  as- 
pect. 

"  My  despair  now  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  composure;  and  in  a  voice  of  ap- 
parent calmness,  I  entreated  the  good  old 
man  to  acquaint  me  with  all  he  had  heard 
relative  to  my  wife  and  child. 

'^  With  a  sensation  not  unlike  peevish 
impatience,  I  heard  the  preparatory  ex- 
hortation to  resignation,  fall  from  the  lips 
of  my  venerable  friend.  I  requested  him 
to  put  an  end  to  m.y  suspense.  With  looks 
of  deep  concern,  he  replied, — 'I  fear -it 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  indulge  hope.' 

'Proceed — Let  me  hear  all — You  see 
I  am  perfectly  composed,'  said  I,  while  a 
heavy  weight  seemed  to  press  on  my  heated 
brain'. 

''  Anselmo  saw  into  the  real  state  of  my 

mind; 
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mind ;  and  concluding  that  to  know  even 
the  worst,  would  be  more  supportable 
than  the  agonies  I  then  endured,  he  rela- 
ted, that  at  the  first  approach  of  dawn,  on 
the  preceding  day,  several  peasants  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast,  to  tl^^ir  daily  toil, 
beheld  a  boat  push  out  fra.m  a  small  creek  ; 
the  rowers  in  which  plied  with  al'  their 
strength,  to  gain  a  small  1  ii;;antine,  which 
lay  at  some  distance.  P.-irtly  screened  fVom 
notice  by  the  project! n a"  rocks,  the  pea- 
sants stood  to  observe  the  boat,  and  [,er- 
ccived  in  it  a  young  woman,  and  a  child, 
who  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  sex  :  the 
former  lay  apparently  lifeless,  in  the  arms 
of  a  man,  who  sat  near  the  stern,  while  the 
latter  was  held  by  another. 

''  In  a  few  m.inutes  the  boat  was  hid  from 
their  view,  by  its  turning  a  point  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  peasants  pursued  their  way 
with  all  imaginable  haste,  not  doubting 
but  that  the  vessel  belonged  to  pirates.  In 
the  evening,  one  of  the  peasants  returning 
home  the  same  way,  found  these  habili- 
c  3  ments 
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ments  washed  ashore  ;  and,  continued  An- 
selmo,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  bri- 
gantine  foundered,  as  several  pieces  of  a 
wreck  were  xliscovered,  at  the  same  time, 
amongst  the  rocks. 

''  While  speaking,  Anselmo  displayed  to 
my  wild  gaze  some  garments  belonging  to 
my  Victoria  and  our  child.  Mechanically 
I  took  the  articles  from  his  hands,  then,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  darted  out  of  the 
cottage.  I  flew  with  rapid  steps  to  the 
beach,  and  plunged  into  the  foaming 
waves.  Several  fishermen,  whom,  in  my 
delirious  haste,  I  had  not  noticed,  were 
mending  their  nets  on  the  rocks ;  they, 
perceiving  my  mad  intent,  immediately 
pursued,  and  providentially  saved  me  from 
the  commission  of  suicide. 

"-  The  vicinity  of  Anselmo's  cot  suggest- 
ed to  the  fishermen  the  expedient  of  con- 
veying me  thither.  On  the  clilf  they  were 
met  by  the  terrified  old  man,  and  quickly 
after  they  replaced  me  under  his  benevolent 
protection. 

^'A  violent 
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"  A  violent  fever  ensued^  which  reduced 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  However^  it 
pleased  the  Divine  Power  to  prolong  my 
existence,  and  I  slowly  recovered. 

''  A  deep  melancholy  had  now  taken 
possession  of  my  mind^  and  for  ^ome  time 
I  was  regardless  of  tae  pious  exhortations 
of  my  venerable  friend.  At  length,  the 
good  Anselrao  ventured  to  speak  of  my 
lost  Victoria  :  by  degrees  he  led  me  to  ex- 
patiate on  her  virtues,  and  our  past  happi- 
ness. Together  v/e  wept  her  disastrous 
fate,  and  that  of  my  beloved  child.  Days 
and  weeks  passed  in  conversing  on  this 
mournful  subject.  My  Victoria  and  our 
lovely  infant  were  the  only  themes  on  which 
I  uttered  a  word. 

^^  Anselmo  had  now  my  entire  con- 
fidence ;  and,  one  evening,  I  related  to 
him  those  particulars  of  my  story  which 
hitherto  I  had  concealed.  To  the  dreaded 
pursuit  of  the  Inquisition,  I  had  before 
assigned  only  a  common  cause ;  but  now 
I  communicated  the  real  one,  after  havinor 
c  4  given 
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given  him  a  full  detail  of  the  cruel  injuries 
I  had  sustained  from  the  base  Julio,  Tears 
wetted  his  aged  cheek  as  I  recounted  the 
tale  of  my  wrongs;  but  I  perceived  he 
shuddered  when  I  revealed  to  hiin  the  im- 
pious rashness  of  my  ungoverned  passion  ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he 
looked  on  the  awful  fate  of  rny  Victoria 
and  my  infant,  as  divine  chastisement  for 
my  crime  and  her  broken  vows. 

*'  His  discourse  made  a  deep  impression 
on  my  mind ;  and,  by  constant  lessons  of 
wholesome  advice,  he  at  length  wrought 
so  entire  a  change  therein,  that  I  resolved 
to  devote  the  remain-Jer  of  my  days  to 
penitence  and  prayer. 

*'  To  the  pious  and  fervent  zeal  of  that 
excellent  man,  I  owe  the  first  ray  of  com- 
fort, which  at  that  period  dawned  on  my 
gloomy  mind.  Anselmo,  to  an  acute  un- 
derstanding, joined  an  excellent  heart.  He 
had  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  had  sought  for  tranquillity,  where  he 
deemed  it  the  most  likely  to  be  found,  iii 
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solitary  retirement.  He  highly  approved 
of  my  design  to  embrace  a  monastic  life, 
and  advised  me  to  seek  refuge  in  a  convent 
in  Italy. 

"  Long  before  we  parted,  he  commiini-' 
cated  to  me  the  principal  circumstances  of 
his  life.  Descended  from  a  respectable  line 
of  ancestry,  and  possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune,  he  had,  while  young,  enjoyed  all 
the  visionary  sweets  the  latter  could  pro- 
cure, without  suffering  his  mind  to  be 
tainted  by  the  vices  or  follies  of  the  gay 
world.  The  infidelity,  however,  of  a  beau- 
tiful young  female,  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  and  to  whom  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  indissolubly  united,  disgusted 
him  with  society  ;  and  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulses of  a  disordered  mind,  he  fled  to  the 
wild  forests  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and^  shortly 
after,  fixed  his  abode  in  the  lone  cottage 
on  the  cliff,  v/here,  supported  by  the  cha- 
ritable benefactions  of  a  convent,  some 
miles  distant  from  his  humble  residence, 
he  was  gently  declining  to  the  grave,  with 
c  5  a  mind 
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a  mind  freed  from  earthly  cares^  and  ele^ 
vated  by  a  religious  hope  of  future  happi- 
ness.. 

'^  Having  formed  the  determination  of 
taking  the  sacred  vows,  I  continued  but  a 
short  time  after  in  Spain.  But  little  did  I 
imagine,  when  I  bade  adieu  to  my  native 
land,  that  my  Victoria  yet  lived — lived,  the 
persecuted  victim  of  a  villain  ! — When  I  re- 
flect upon  the  scroll  found  in  the  casket,  I 
am  bewildered  by  a  thousand  perplexing 
ideas.  From  my  earliest  recollection,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  person  as  Don  Felix  de 
Romna ;  and  I  am  often  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  was  my  cruel  enemy,  Julio,  who  as- 
sumed that  name,  the  better  to  deceive 
and  ensnare  the  hapless  Victoria.  Again,  I 
recollect  that  all  his  estates  were  situated  in 
Andalusia;  yet  still  I  cannot  banish  the 
idea  of  his  being  the  persecutor  of  my 
wife.  But  were  I  to  discover  that  to  be 
really  the  case,  and  were  the  base  man  to 
M'cxnd  confessed  before  me,  my  sacred  order 
prohibits  the   desire  of  vengeance;    and 
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the  divine  precepts  of  religion  would  en- 
join me  to  extend  to  him  that  forgiveness, 
by  which  I  am  to  hope  I  might  purchase 
my  pardon  for  equal  enormities/' 

After  pausing  awhile,  Albertini  resumed 
his  discourse. 

"  I  must  acknowledoje  I   feel  an  anxious 
wish  to  peruse   the  scroll,  of  which  I  have 
as  yet  been  favoured  with  only  a  summary 
account.       You,     my     generous    friends, 
feared,  no  doubt,  to  wound  my  heart,  by 
a  full  detail  of  my  lost  Victoria's  sufferings. 
But  what  pangs  can   exceed   those  I  have 
felt  for  years  !      Remorse  and  sorrow  have 
preyed  on    my   mind,    from  the  hour   in 
which  I  was  deprived  of  an  adored  wife. 
While  I  beheld  her,  I  was  insensible  to  the 
impiety  of  the  means  I  had  used  to  obtaia 
her;  but  in  the  still  hour  of  seclusion  and 
penitence,  the  pale   form   of  the  deluded 
Victoria  haunted  my   agonized  mind,  and 
seemed  mournfully    to   upbraid    me  with 
the  cruel  sophistry,    with  which  \   urged 
c  6  her 
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her  to  fly  from  the  sacred  altar,  and  pro- 
fane her  vows.  Can  it  then  be  supposed 
that  the  wretch,  who  for  years  has  bent  be- 
neath the  heavy  lash  of  conscience,  and, 
with  unceasing  tears,  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  Divine  decree,  would,  at 
this  moment,  when  indulgent  Heaven 
speaks  pardon  and  peace,  in  the  restora- 
tion of  a  lamented  child,  ungratefully  re- 
ject the  blessing,  by  yielding  to  unavailing- 
regrets  ?  No,  my  Victoria  is  no  more  ;  and 
with  humble  gratitude  I  thank  the  benefi- 
cent Author  of  her  being,  for  calling  her 
frora  this  world  ofwoe^  when,  had  she  re- 
mained in  it,  self-condemnation  must  have 
embittered  every  hour  of  her  life." 

The  tears  of  Albertini  wetted  his  pallid 
cheek,  as  from  his  penitent  heart  he 
breathed  the  devout  declaratioli  of  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  his  Creator. 

An  affecting  pause  ensued.  The  griefs 
of  the  unhappy  Alphonso^  whom  we  shall 
continue  to  call  Albertini^  at  the  early  pri- 

*  vation 
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vatFon  of  a  beloved  wife,  too  forcibly  re- 
minded the  Marchese  of  his  own  loss,  and 
bitter  remembrance  agitated  his  bosom.. 
The  Duke  well  defined  the  feelings  of  Di 
Romanzini,  and  sighed  as  he  reflected  on 
the  instability  of  human  happiness.  Rosa- 
lia and  Josephine,  unconscious  of  the  cause 
which  encreased  the  expression  of  sorrow  on 
the  features  of  the  Duke  and  Marchese,  at- 
tributed their  dejection  to  the  sympathy 
which  they  all  had  experienced  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Albertini.  But  the  Father  al- 
most immediately  comprehended  the  full 
extent  of  his  noble  friends  feelings,  and 
endeavoured  to  dissipate  their  regrets,  by 
leading  the  conversation  to  the  generous 
conduct  of  the  Countess  Alvanio. 

"  The  Countess  has  promised,"  said  the 
Marchese,  "  to  favour  us  with  a  visit,  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  Don  Her- 
nandez de  Marino,  whose  stay  at  Naples,  I 
am  informed',  will  not  be  of  long  continu- 
ance. He  is  a  most  accomplished  noble- 
3  man. 
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man,  and  I  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  entertained  him  at  Orenza,  but  he 
politely  rejected  my  invitation.  At  pre- 
sent I  am  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  his 
refusal  to  accompany  the  Countess  ;  for  as 
that  lady  has  never  mentioned  the  concerns 
of  her  fair  protegee  to  her  relative,  I  should 
imagine  that  a  secret  motive  determined 
her  silence  to  him  also,  and  consequently 
it  would  be  prudent  not  to  suiler  the  re- 
cent discovery  to  reach  his  knowledge/* 

''  I  am  perfectly  of  your  opinion,  my 
dear  Marchese,'*  replied  Albertini. 

/'  As  that  is  the  case,''  said  the  Marchese^ 
"  I  will  not  write  to  the  Countess,  until  I 
shall  have  learned  that  Don  Hernandez  has 
depanted  for  Spain.  To-morrow,"  added 
he,  ''  my  Rosalia  shall  visit  Santa  Maria, 
whither  your  daughter,  if  you  approve  the 
step,  shall  accompany  her.  In  that  sacred 
asylum  she  will  be  less  exposed  to  obser- 
vation, than  in  the  castle. 

*'  Is  it  possible^  my  Lord,"  returned  Al- 
bertini, 
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bertini,  *''you  can  doubt  my  acquiescence  ? 
• — the  considerative  kindness  and  strict 
propriety  of  your  proposition  are  unques- 
tionable/' 

The  prudent  measure  proposed  by  the 
Marchese  being  approved  of  by  the 
Duke,  Rosalia  and  Josephine  withdrew. 
The  three  noble  friends  continued  toge- 
ther till  supper  time,  engaged  in  forming 
plans  for  procuring  from  the  court  of 
Rome  the  pardon  of  Albertini,  and  the 
restoration  of  his  forfeited  estates. 

Rosalia  and  Josephine  joined  the  party 
to  supper;  and  as  the  moment  of  sepa- 
rating for  the  night  approached,  Albertini, 
with  a  mournful  air,  regarded  his  amiable 
daughter,  whose  expressive  countenance 
indicated  sorrow  at  being  compelled,  bv 
circumstances,  to  quit  a  parent  so  late- 
ly found,  and  already  so  truly   revered. 

Each  ardently  wished  to  soothe  the  ap- 
parent uneasiness  of  the  other,  unob- 
served even  by  the  eye  of  friendship  ;  but 

the 
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the  peculiarity  of  their  respective  situa- 
tions precluded  even  the  hoper  of  a  pri- 
vate intervievv^,  and  Josephine. was  obliged 
to  console  herself  with  a  promise  of  soon 
seeing  her  beloved  father  at  the  convent, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visitins:  the 
Abbess  Santa  Clara. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Jli^AKLY  the  following  morning,  Rosalia 
and  Josephine;,  accompanied  by  the  Mar- 
chese,  set  off  for  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Maria.  The  heart  of  Josephine  beat  as 
hhe  beheld  the  grey  tower  of  the  con- 
vent church,  whose  painted  window  dis- 
played its  pleasing  variety  of  colours^,  bril- 
liant with  the  morning  sun-beams. 

As  Rosalia  sprung  from  the  carriage^  and 
entered  the  spacious  court  of  the  convent, 
the  ancient  portress  uttered  a  faint  cry  of 
joy,  then  hurried  her  feeble  steps  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  lovely  visitant 
-to  the  Lady  Abbess^  who  immediately  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  to  meet  her  beloved  grand-niece, 
whom  she  welcomed  with  the  tenderest  af- 
fection. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  companions  of  her 
youth;,  with  joyful  eagerness,  thronged 
around  Rosalia,  w:io,  v,^ith  looks  of  grate- 
ful affection,  answered  their  enquiries ; 
then  informed  the  Abbess,  that  the  Mar- 
chese  waited  in  the  parlour. 

Santa  Clara,  followed  by  Rosalia,  im- 
mediately proceeded  thither,  and  welcom- 
ed the  Marchese  with  animated  expres- 
sions of  pleasure.  But  wiiat  were  the 
emotions  of  Josephine,  when  the  venera- 
ble Lady  advanced  towards  her,  and,  with 
the  smile  of  benignity,  informed  her  that 
she  was  an  expected  guest. — ''  Your  friend, 
the  amiable  Countess  Alvanio,'*  continued 
the  Abbess,  ''  acquainted  me  with  her  in- 
tention of  placing  you  under  my  protec- 
tion ;  and  believe  me,  Signora  Josephine, 
I  sincerely  rejoice  in  this  proof  of  that 
lady's  esteem  for  me :  and  I  feel  peculiar^ 
ly    pleased  in  being   favoured  with   the 
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society  of  so  amiable  a  young  lady,  as  the 
Countess  has  represented  her  admirable 
protegee.  To  your  virtues  I  am  no  stran- 
ger, and  it  shall  be  my  study  to  render 
your  residence  with  me  as  agreeable  as  it 
possibly  can  be  to  one,  who  undoubtedly 
regrets  the  loss  of  her  inestimable  friend^s 
society/' 

Josephine  curtsied  respectfully,  and  es- 
sayed to  speak  her  acknowledgments;  but 
the  emotions  of  her  heart  rendered  her 
voice  inarticulate,  and  her  tears  only  told 
the  grateful  sense  she  entertained  of  the 
kind  reception  given  her  by  Santa  Clara. 

"  Weep  not,  my  child,''  said  the  vene- 
rable Abbess  ;  ''  for  though  these  tears  do 
honour  to  your  heart,  yet  I  feel  pained  at 
your  sensibility.  Affliction  is  the  lot  of 
human  nature  ;  there  is  no  real  happiness, 
but  that  of  consoling  the  unfortunate. 
Rest  assured  of  my  friendship  and  protec- 
tion ;  and,  above  all,  depend  on  that 
Power  who  chastens  but  in  love,  and  who 
corrects  but  in  mercy.   Your  companions," 

added 
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added  she^  addressing  Rosalia^  "  are,  I 
imagine,  impatient  at  your  delay.  Intro- 
duce to  t^eir  friendship  Signora  Josephine, 
whose  melancholy  will,  I  hope,  be  dissi- 
pated, by  the  attentions  which  the  sister- 
hood will  think  it  a  pleasure  to  pay  the 
friend  of  my  beloved  niece/* 

The  young  friends  immediately  with- 
drew, aiid  joined  the  nuns,  who,  if  they 
regarded  Josephine  with  curiosity,  amply 
compensated  for  the  scrutiny  with  which 
they  viewed  her,  by  the  kindness  and  gen- 
tleness of  their  manners. 

When  alone  with  Santa  Clara,  the  Mar- 
..chese  mentioned  his  suspicions  respecting- 
the^dejection  and  apparent  tincture  of  ca~ 
price  which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  Ro- 
salia>  on  her  quitting  the  villa  Alvanio, 

The  Abbess,  after  silently  musing  for 
a  few  minutes,  said — 

''  On  condition  you  do  not  abruptly  re-- 
veal  to  Rosalia  the  knowdedoe  of  the  secret 

o 

confided  to  me,  I  will  give  to  you  a  letter 
which  I  received  a  few  days  since  from  the 

Countess 
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Countess  Alvanio.  The  contents  will  in- 
form you  of  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness 
you  observed  in  your  daughter." 

''  I  promise/'  hastily  returned  the  agi- 
tated Marchese. — '^  Is  it  possible  ! — Can 
the  ingenuous  bosom  of  Rosalia  harbour  a 
thought  she  is  desirous  to  conceal  from  the 
knowledge  of  her  parents  ?" 

''  Judge  not  rashly/'  said  Santa  Clara^ 
mildly.  '^  When  you  have  perused  this 
epistle/'  added  she,  presenting  a  folded 
paper  to  the  Marchese,  '"  you  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  silence  which  delicacy  and  filial 
respect  imposes  on  our  Rosalia.  Restrain 
your  impatience/'  perceiving  Di  Roman- 
zini  eager  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
letter-;  ''  defer  the  perusal  till  you  return 
to  the  castle  ;  and  when  even  there, 
read  it  only  in  your  ovv^n  closet.  If  you 
please  we  will  instantly  separate.  You 
are,  doubtless,  anxious  to  read  the  epistle, 
and  not  perfectly  at  ease  with  respect  to 
its  purport, ^  in  which  disposition  it  were 
best  not  to  take  leave  of  Rosalia." 

The 
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The  Marchese  immediately  availed  him- 
self of  the  advice  of  Santa  Clara,  and  de- 
parted from  the  convent,  without  bidding 
adieu  to  his  daughter,  who,  though  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  his  precipitate  retreat^ 
readily  admitted  the  excuses  alledged  by 
the  Abbess,  who  intimated  to  her  that  the 
Marchese  had  returned  on  private  concerns 
to  the  castle,  and  that  he  had  avoided  say- 
ing farewell^  lest,  by  so  doing,  he  should 
disturb  her  serenity,  especially  as  he 
could  not  promise  to  revisit  the  convent, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  two  following 
days. 

In  honour  of  Rosalia's  return,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  dedicated  to  inno- 
cent festivity.  Josephine  became  charmed 
with  the  mild  dignity  of  Santa  Clara,  and 
the  friendly  unity  which  reigned  through- 
out the  amiable  sisterhood. 

The  Marchese,  on  his  return,  was  met 
at  the  gate  of  the  castle  by  Father  Alber- 
tini,  whose  anxious  enquiries,  relative  to 
the  reception  of  his   daughter,    at   Santa 

Maria, 
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Maria^  were  answered  by  the  former,  in  a 
manner  that  afforded  him  the  highest  satis- 
faction. 

Impatient  to  read  the  letter  the  Abbess 
had  confided  to  him,  the  Marchese,  the 
moment  he  could  disengage  himself  from 
the  Duke  and  Albertini,  hastened  to  his 
cabinet :  There,  with  much  agitation,  he 
opened  the  important  paper,  and  quickly 
learned  from  its  contents  the  mutual  afl^ec- 
tion  of  Guidoni  and  Rosalia. 

The  Countess,  intending  her  letter  for 
the  perusal  of  her  friend  Santa  Clara  only^ 
had  represented  the  artless  affection  of  the 
lovers  in  the  most  interesting  manner;  and 
the  Marchese,  while  he  regretted  having 
exposed  his  idolized  child  to  the  attentions 
of  one  so  amiable  and  accomplished  as 
the  Count  Guidoni,  could  not  feel  dis- 
pleased with  the  distinction  shewn  by  Ro- 
salia, to  an  admirer  so  worthy  of  her  re- 
gard as  the  Count.  The  motives  which 
had  urged  the  flight  of  Guidoni,  were  also 
explained  in  this  affecting  letter.  Ferdi- 
nand 
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nand  having  communicated  to  his  mother 
the  information  given  him^,  by  the  Count 
Alvanio,  of  his  friends  having  withdrawn 
himself  from  Gaita,  solely  in  consequence 
of  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
intention  of  the  Marchese  to  bestow  the 
hand  of  Rosalia  upon  her  cousin. 

After  relating  these  particulars^  the 
Countess  had  indulged  herself  in  expatiat- 
ing on  the  disinterested  and  generous  con- 
duct of  Guidoni^  who^  though  adoring 
Rosalia,  had  fled  her  society,  the  moment 
he  understood  the  wishes  of  her  friends. 

The  Marchese  read  the  just  praises  of 
Guidoni  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 
While  at  Naples,  he  had  been  extremely 
pleased  with  the  noble  principles  and  en- 
gaging manners  of  the  young  Count;  and 
the  delicate  respect  he  had  observed  in  not 
solicitinp-  the  affections  of  Rosalia,  now 
raised  him  considerably  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Marchese. 

The  late  Count  Guidoni  had  been  well 
known   to  Di   Romanzini,  as  a  nobleman 

whose 
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hose  virtues  and  talents  had  ever  render- 
ed him  beloved  and  esteemed^  and  with 
whom  he  became  intimately  acquainted  a 
considerable  time  prior  to  the  Count's  quit^ 
tingTurin^  and  retiring  to  the  Castle  of  Gui- 
doni.  From  that  period  they  had  nev6r 
met ;  and  the  recluse  habits  which  the 
late  Count  had  adopted^  and  the  subse- 
quent misfortunes  of  the  Marchese^  had 
prevented  any  correspondence  between 
them. 

When  the  Marchese  had  finished  perusing 
the  letter,  he  felt  himself  extremely  em-^ 
barrassed  by  the  reflection,  that,  although 
he  entertained  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  young  Count,  yet  his  prccigitafje- 
depnrture  from  Gaita,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  his  revisiting  Naples,  while  in  any  de- 
gree attached  to  Rosalia,  would  not  allov/ 
of  any  hope  of  accomplishing  a  union  be- 
tween him  and  his  lovely  daughter,  who^ 
the  Marchese  was  nov^  assured,  rep-arded 
the  Count  with  an  arifection,  which,  as  it 
had  virtue  and  sentiment  for  its  basis,  pro- 

^'OL.  u.  D  mised 
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mised  to  end  but  with  life  :  she  might 
therefore  be  condemned  to  linger  out 
months — nay,  years,  in  unceasing  and  si- 
lent regret. 

The  conduct  of  the  Count  Alvanio^ 
though  delicately  mentioned  by  the  Coun- 
tess in  her  letter,  appeared  to  the  Mar- 
chese  insiduous  and  contemptible,  and  he 
felt  himself  almost  inclined  to  write,  and 
reproach  him  with  his  unworthy  dissimu- 
lation ;  but  this  idea  did  not  long  possess 
the  mind  of  the  Marchese,  his  friendship 
for  Alvanio  revived,  and  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  that,  he  concluded  that 
the  Count  had  only  been  mistaken  in  his 
representations  to  Guidoni,  by  having 
flattered  himself  into  an  opinion  that  Fer- 
dinand and  Rosalia  were  really  as  mutually 
attached  to  each  other  as  he  wished  them 
to  be;  and  as  the  Countess  had  by  no 
means  hinted  that  her  Lord  was  sensible  of 
the  indifierence  of  the  cousins,  the  Mar- 
chese would  have  considered  himself  ex- 
tremely unjust,  had  he  harboured  resent- 
ment 
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mcnt  against  the  Count,  for  an  involun- 
tary error.  But  though  the  Marchese  ful- 
ly acquitted  the  Count  Alvanio  of  any  de- 
signing falsehood,  he  could  not  forbear 
lamenting  that  his  misrepresentations  had 
driven  the  amiable  Guidoni,  in  despair^ 
from  the  villa ;  and  he  became  exceedingly 
perplexed,  while  reflecting  that  there  ex- 
isted no  means  he  could,  with  propriety, 
adopt,  of  recalling  the  Count,  should  the 
place  of  his  present  residence  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Weary  with  forming  various  plans  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  his  Rosalia,, 
the  Marchese,  at  length,  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  concealing  from  his  daughter 
the  knowledge  he  had  gained  of  the  state 
of  her  heart,  until  some  fortunate  moment 
should  enable  him  to  discover  whether 
Guidoni  retained  the  same  tender  senti- 
ments for  her,  and  whither  he  had  flown 
to  on  his  quitting  the  villa.  Towards  the 
Duke,  the  Marchese  also  determined  to 
maintain  a  rigid  silence  on  the  subject. 

D  %  CHAP, 
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'N  the  third  day  the  Marchese  again  vi- 
sited at  the  convent,  and  the  good  Abbess 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  he  bv 
Ko  means  disapproved  of  the  innocent  pre- 
dilection of  Rosalia;  but  they  both  agreed- 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  sanction  her  af- 
fection,  while  ignorant  of  the  present 
sentiments  of  Guidoni^  and  equally  so  of 
his  immediate  abode.  Both  of  these  parti- 
culars Santa  Clara  proposed  endeavouring 
to  ascertain,  by  addressing  the  Countess^ 
and  requesting  her  to  make  enquiries  re- 
specting the  Count  Guidoni,  as  it  was 
more   than   probable  that   Ferdinand  had 

renewed 
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rene%ved  his  correspondence  with  a  friend 
EO  trill V  esteemed. 

Could  the  Marchese  or  Santa  Clara  have 
suspected  that  Rosalia  had  already  been  in- 
formed that  Ferdinand  had  written  to  Gui- 
doni,  and  that  the  latter  was  supposed  to 
be  then  secluded  from  society  in  his  Alpine 
Castle,  how  joyfully  would  they  have  re- 
ceived this  intelligence  !  but  unapprised 
of  either  circumstance,  and  justly  dreading 
to  create  hopes  of  happiness,  which  might 
never  be  realized,  each  determined  not  to 
mention  the  subject  that  then  employed 
their  thoughts  to  the  lovely  object  of  their 

tenderest  cares. 

As  the  proposition  made  by  Santa  Clara 
suggested  the  mo'st  likely  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  present  plan,  the  Marchese 
immediately  a-;sented  to  her  addressing 
the  Countess  Alvanio   on   the  interesting 

subject. 

This  matter  being  determined,  the  Ab- 
bess directed  a  lay-sister  to  inform  Signora 
Rosalia,    that   the   Marchese    desired  her 
dU  presence; 
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prer>ence;  and,  shortly  after,  the  lovely 
girl  flew  to  the  embrace  of  her  affectionate 
parent. 

A  month  from  this  period  had  elapsed, 
without  being  marked  by  any  material 
event,  when  Rosalia  was  recalled  from  the 
convent,  to  receive  the  Countess  Alvanio, 
whose  arrival  at  the  castle  was  daily  ex- 
pected. 

The  Marchese  had  lately  received  a  letter 
from  that  lady,  in  which  she  informed  him 
thatDon  Hernandez  was  on  fhepointofde- 
parting  for  Spain,  and  therefore  she  could 
promise  to  visit  Orenza  in  a  few  days. 

To  the  extreme  surprise  of  Santa  Clara, 
she  had  received  no  answer  to  the  letter  of 
enquiry  she  had  written  to  the  Countess. 
The  intelligence,  however,  which  the  for- 
'mer  now  received  of  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  latter,  lessened  her  concern,  and  gave 
her  hopes  that  when  that  circumstance 
should  take  place,  she  might  probably  gain 
the  desired  information. 

Kosalia,  with  regret,  quitted  Josephine, 

who 
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^vho  could  not  accompany  her  friend  to 
Orenza.  On  the  following  day  the  Coun- 
tess arrived,  and  was  highly  gratified  by 
the  heartfelt  w^armth  of  friendship  that 
marked  her  reception. 

The  Countess  was  not  surprised  at  Jose- 
phine's being  absent  on  this  occasion,  as 
she  had  not  mentioned,  in  her  letter  to  the 
Marchese,  any  probability  of  her  visiting 
Orenza,  unaccompanied  by  the  Count  Al- 
vanio  and  Ferdinand. 

On  the  Marchese  expressing  his  surprise 
at  seeing  her  alone,  the  Countess  re- 
plied— 

''The  Count  and  my  son  have  accom- 
panied Don  Hernandez  to  Rome,  where 
an  unexpected  circumstance  obliged  him 
to  go  a  few  days  after  you  left  the  villa. 
The  time  of  my  Lord's  and  Ferdinand's 
return  is  at  present  uncertain  ;  but  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  the  Count  in  a  few  days, 
when  I  imagine  I  shall  be  apprised  of  their 
full  intentions.'* 

The  Countess  had  scarcely  ceased  speak- 
D  4  ing. 
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ing,    when  Father  Albertiiii,  unconscious 
of   her    arrival,     entered    the    apartment. 
Unacquainted    with    the    person    of    the 
Countess,  he  would  have  withdrawn  ;  the 
Marches-,    however,    prevented  his  retir- 
ing, by  immediately  introducing  him   to 
that  lady.     Albertini,  much  agitated,  re- 
ceived the   compliments  of  the  Countess, 
v^m,  seeing  In  the  good  Father  only  the 
preceptor  of  her  son,  was  profuse  in  po- 
lite and  friendly  acknowledgments,  for  the 
unexampled  and  disinterested  care   he  had 
evinced  in  cultivating  the  mind  of  Ferdi- 
nand. 

The  expressive  features  of  Albertini 
were,  at  first,  shaded  by  the  cowl  of  his 
habit,  which,  on  being  seated,  he  threw 
back.  T!ie  Countess  now  changed  colour, 
and  her  eyes  involuntarily  became  Hxed  on 
the  pale  countenance  of  the  Father. 

*' Your  eyes  do  not  deceive  you,  lady,'* 
said  Albr  •  ,  who  had  remarked  lier  scru- 
tin.z.--    ^  you  behold  in    me  the 

shadow  of  Alphoaso  de  Avilla.^' 

"  Just 
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*'  Just  Providence  !"  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  with  mingled  astonishment  and 
joy — ''  Is  it  possible  ! — Are  you  still  in 
being — Oh,  tell  me  ! — Do  you  know/'  con- 
tinue_d  she,  with  eagerness,  ''  have  you  em- 
braced your  child  ?" 

''  I  have,  amiable,  generous  Countess — 
All  is  known  to  me,"  returned  Albertini. 
''  In  you  I  behold  the  inestimable  friend  of 
Victoria,  and  the  generous  preserver  of 
my  child.  The  strongest  expressions  of 
gratitude  would  be  inadequate  to  declare 
the  emotions  of  m.y  heart/' 

"  Oh,  talk  not  thus,"  said  the  Countess. 
'^  I  endeavoured  but  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  humanity — and  how  great  is  my  reward ! 
Ah  !  why  has  the  .fortunate  circumstance 
of  your  being  still  in  existence  been  con- 
cealed from  me,  even  for  a  day.  Inform 
me  how  you  discovered  your  chli  i  n  the 
person  of  my  protegee." 

In  answer  to  the  eager  enquiries  of  the 
Countess,  the  IVfarchese  detailed  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  meeting  of  Albertini  and 
D  5  his 
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his  daughter;  and  the  benevolent  heart  of 
the  former  beat  with  sensations  of  the  truest 
felicity,  as  she    reflected   that   to   her  hu- 
mane care  of  the   interesting  Josephine, 
might  be  attributed  the  unexpected  happi- 
ness of  two    persons,    whose   misfortunes 
she    had  ever    commiserated,    and    whose 
virtues  she  esteemed.     That  Albertini  had 
assumed   the    sacred  habit    more    through  • 
conscientious  than  prudential  motives,  had 
been  demonstrated  by  a  life  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  the  practice  of  every  moral  vir- 
tue ;  and  the  great  advantages  Ferdinand 
had  derived  from  his  instructions,  impressed 
the  Countess  with  a  conviction  of  his  hav- 
ing expiated  every  error  of  his  early  days, 
by  sincere  and  lasting  penitence.     Could 
she  then  but  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  a 
man,  whom  she  now  thought  deserving  of 
every    humane  attention    she  had  shewn 
his  hapless  wife  and  unprotected  daugh- 
ter? 

The  miniature  constantly  worn  by  Jose- 
phine, had  kept  in  the  recollection  of  the 

Countess^ 
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Countess,  the  features  of  Don  Alplionso 
de  Avilla ;  and  neither  time  nor  the  sa- 
cred habit  of  Albertini,  had  made  so 
material  an  alteration,  as  to  prevent  that 
lady  being  struck  with  a  countenance  so 
well  remembered. 

The  Countess,  anxious  to  place  the  cas- 
ket in  the  possession  of  the  Father,  and  to 
communicate  each  particular,  which  might 
aid  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Don  Carlos  de  Girone,  appointed 
an  interview  with  Albertini  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
and  evening  were  passed  in  interesting  con- 
versation. 

The  Marchese  slightly  enquired  of  the 
Countess,  whether  she  had  answered  the 
letter  of  Santa  Clara  ?  and  was  astonished 
at  hearing,  in  reply,  that  she  had  not  re- 
ceived any  letter  for  the  Abbess  fr  nn 
some  time,  although  she  had  written  twice 
to  the  latter. 

Concluding    that   the    letter    of   SRnta 
D  6  Clara 
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Clara  had,  by  some  means,  been  lost,  the 
Marchese  felt  the  keenest  regret  at  the  ap- 
parent impracticability  of  gaining  any  in- 
formation, with  respect  to  Guidoni,  unless 
Perdinand  should  make  his  appearance  at 
the  castle,  an  event  which  was  by  no  means 
certain. 

At  the  hour  appointed.  Father  Albertini 
■waited  on  the  Countess.  After  an  affect- 
ing interview  with  him,  the  latter,  accom- 
panied by  Rosalia,  proceeded  to  Santa 
Maria,  w^here  the  grateful  Josephine  re- 
ceived her  beloved  protectress  with  unaf- 
fected joy.  While  Rosa-in  and  Josephine, 
on  an  intimation  from  the  Abbess,  joined 
the  sisterhood,  the  Countess  informed 
Santa  Clara,  that  the  letter- mentioned  to 
her  by  the  Marchese  had  not  been  receiv- 
ed ;  but  her  surprise  and  pleasure  were  ex- 
cessive, when  the  venerable  lady  acquaint- 
ed her  with  its  purport ;  and  added  the 
most  earnest  enquiries  with  regard  to  the 
Count^Guidoni^  following  by  an  assurance 

that 
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that  the  Marchese  would  not  w/thhold  his 
approbation  of  his  suit. 

"  Then  our  Rosalia  may  yet  be  happy  V 
exclaimeci  the  delighted  Countess.  "  The~ 
day  preceding  Ferdinand's  departure  with 
Don  Hernandez  for  Rome^  he  received  a 
letter  from  an  ancient  domestic  of  the 
Count  Guidoni,  to  whom  my  son  had  late- 
ly written,  on  not  receiving  an  answer  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  Lord,  at  Guidoni . 
Castle.  The  old  man/'  continued  the 
Countess,  '^  respectfully  informed  Ferdi- 
nand that  the  Count  was  absent,  that  his 
,return  was  expected  within  a  month,  and 
that  the  letter  should  be  delivered  on  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  at  the  castle." 

^^  The  letter  of  Ferdinand,"  the  Coun- 
tess added,  "is  expressly  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  his  friend  ;  we  m^ay, 
therefore,  expect  to  see  the  Count  soon 
after  the  receipt." 

The  Countess  then  proceeded  to  men- 
tion the  amiable  qualities  of  Guidoni,   on 
which  she  discoursed  with  so  animated  a 
5  pleasure^ 
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pleasure,  that  the  Abbess  became  impatient 
to  behold  so  interesting  and  admirable  a 
character  as  the  Count  was  represented 
to  be. 

Confident  that  Josephine  would  be  ex- 
posed to  no  embarrassment  or  perplexity 
by  the  addresses  of  her  son,  the  Countess 
brought  her  favourite  with  her,  on  her  re- 
turn to  the  castle,  and  Albertini  had  the 
happiness  of  again  embracing  his  lovely 
daughter. 

The  presence  of  the  Countess  diffused  an 
air  of  gladness  throughout  the  castle.  Im- 
mediately on  her  return  from  Santa  Maria, 
she  sought  a  private  interview  with  the  Mar- 
chese,  who  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  communication,  which  the  Countess,  im- 
patient to  impart  what  related  to  the  Count 
Guidoni,  could  not  refrain  from  making. 
Again  she  w^as  lavish  in  her  commendations 
of  the  young  Count ;  for  Ferdinand  had 
related  to  her  so  many  noble  traits  in  the 
character  of  his  friend,  as  fully  justified  the 
high  opinion  the  Countess  entertained  of 

this 
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tliis  youn9^  nobleman — an  opinion  in 
which  the  IVL^rchese  readily  coincided ;  and 
-vvas  no  less  happy  to*  hear  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  Countess,  than  was 
that  lady  gratified  by  the  evident  pleasure 
with  which  her  discourse  was  attended 
to. 

,     Several  times  during  the  day^  the  artless 
Rosalia  was  but  too  much  inclined  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  her  heart,  which  urged 
her  to  hazard  a  slight  and  indirect  inquiry, 
on    the    subject   that    now  occupied    her 
thoughts.     The  presence  of  the  Countess 
had    revived   a  thousand   tender  recollec-     * 
tions,  which  the  interest  Rosalia  had  taken 
in  the  concerns   of  Josephine,  had  partly 
suppressed,  and  she    found  it  difficult   to 
restrain  the   questions  that-  repeatedly  ho- 
vered on  her  lips.    Sensible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  such  a  procedure,  however   ar- 
dently desirous   of  learning   whether  the 
friendship   of  Ferdinand   and    the    Count 
Guidoni  had  been  renewed,  she  continued 

silent^ 
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silent,  and  determined  not  to  attempt  ob- 
taining the  wished  for  intelligence,  at  the 
expence  of  her  own  approbation. 

Much  as  the  Countess  would  have  been 
gratified  by  making  knov/n  to  Rosalia  the 
kind  indulgence  with  w^hich  the  Marchese 
considered  her  sentiments  for  Guidoni,  yet 
prudence  withheld  her  from  confessing  her 
knowledge  of  his  generous  intentions,  lest 
the  information  should  cherish  hopes  in  the 
bosom  of  her  young  friend,  that  might  end 
in  disappointment. 

On  the  following  week,  as  the  Duke,  the 
Marchese,  the  Countess,  and  Father  Alber- 
tini,  were,  one  morning,  conversing  on 
several  interestinir  concerns  relative  to  each 
other,  in  a  pavilion  at  some  small  distance 
from  the  castle,  (Rosalia  and  Josephine 
having  just  quitted  them)  a  domestic  en- 
tered to  inform  the  Marchese  thot  a  stranger 
requested  to  see  him.  As  the  Marchese  had 
no  concealments  from  the  company  then 
present,  he  ordered  the  person  to  be  con- 
ducted 
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ducted  to  the  pavilion  ;  and  the  domestic- 
shortly  after  returned,  followed  by  the 
stranger,  who,  on  his  entrance,  respect- 
fully presented  a  packet  to  the  Marchese. 

Di  Ronianziiii,  having  apologized  for 
opening  the  envelope,  retired  to  a  window 
to  peruse  the  contents  of  the  inclosure,  but 
scarcely  had  he  read  three  lines,  when> 
turning  hastily  to  the  messenger,  he  de- 
manded, in  a  tone  of  doubt  and  suspicion, 
whence  he  came? 

"From  Guidoni  Castle,  my  Lord,"  was 
the  answer  ;  ''  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 
the  Count  Guidoni/' 

The  Marchese  instantly  glanced  his  eye 
on  the  signature  ; — then,  in  visible  emo- 
tion, proceeded  to  read  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  No  sooner  had  he  concluded, 
than  he  exclaimed — "  Good  Heavens  !  is 
it  possible  ! — Yet  surely  I  may  trust  to  the 
assurances  of  the  Count, Guidoni.  Be  not 
surprised,  my  dear  friends,"  continued  he^ 
addressing  the  parties  present.  ''  No,  you 
w^ill  not;  you  cannot  be  surprised,  when 

you 
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you  shall  know  the  contents  of  this  paper, 
at  my  being  unable  to  contain  my  wonder 
— my  joy — read/*  added  the  agitated  Mar- 
chese^  presenting  the  letter  to  Albertini. 

The  Father  hastily  perused  the  extraordi- 
nary epistle^  the  purport  of  which  excited 
his  amazement,  almost  as  much  as  it  had 
done  that  of  the  Marchese. 

*'  This  letter  contains  joyful  intelligence, 
indeed  \"  said  the  Father,  when  he  had 
ceased  reading.  ''  My  Lord,*'  continued 
he,  addressing  the  Duke,  "  the  writer  of 
this,  the  amiable  Count  Guidoni,  herein 
informs  the  Marchese  that  he  may  expect 
soon  to  receive  some  pleasing  information 
relative  to  the  long  lost  and  lamented  Vi- 
vonio,  whom  the  Count  Guidoni  asserts  he 
has  some  reason  to  suppose  is  still  in 
being." 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  describing 
the  effects  which  these  words  of  Albertini 
produced  on  the  venerable  Duke.  His 
feeble  frame  became  convulsed,  and  his 
trembling  lips  could  scarcely  utter  the  de- 
vout 
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vout  and  rapturous  ejaculations  which  his 
gratitude  to  Providence  suggested/ 

Excess  of  joy  rendered  the  Marchese  al- 
most wild.  Albertini  could  well  account 
for  his  emotion^  it  being  signified  in  the 
letter  he  had  just  been  reading,  that  the 
Count  Guidoni,  accompanied  by  the  much 
regretted  Vivonio,  would  soon  arrive  at 
Orenza.  This  intelligence  the  good  Fa- 
ther, apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 
had  not  immediately  communicated  to  the 
Duke,  whose  mind  he  deemed  it  necessary 
should  be  previously  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  joyful  tidings. 

The  Countess,  whom  Albertini  had 
drawn  aside^  and  in  few  words  whispered 
the  real  occasion  of  the  Marchese's  un- 
bounded joy,  participated  in  the  happiness 
of  her  friend;  but  recollecting  that  should 
Rosalia  return  to  he  pavilion  while  the 
present  incoherent  expressions  of  joy  con- 
tinued, she  would  probably  be  unable  to 
support  the  sudden  surprise  such  a  scene 
would  occasion;    the  Countess  therefore 

quickly 
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quickly  withdrew,  and  hastened  to  the 
gardens/  whither  she  knew  Rosalia  and  Jo- 
sephine had  repaired  ;  the  former  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  directions  to  the  gar- 
deners, with  respect  to  some  favourite 
plants  of  her 's. 

Here  the  Countess  found  the  young- 
friends  intently  observing  the  men,  who 
were  following  the  orders  of  their  beloved 
young  lady  with  pleasure  and  alacrity. 

Rosalia,  the  moment  she  perceived  the 
Countess,  was  struck  with  the  lively  ex- 
pression of  joy  that  shone  in  her  still  beau- 
tiful countenance. 

'^'^  Ah  !"  exclaimed  each  of  the  lovely 
girls,  as  they  flew  to  meet  their  valued' 
friend — ^'  How  delighted  you  appear  !  In- 
form us  quickly,  dearest  Countess,  what 
has  occasioned  these  indications  of  joy  ?" 

''  Has  my  father,"  eagerly  enquired  Jo- 
,  sephine,  ''  received  any  pleasing  intelli- 
gence ?" 

''  As  the  friend  of  the  noble  family,  he 
has/'  replied  the  Countej>s;  ''for  the.Mar- 

chese 
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ehese  has  just  received  the  most  joyful  in- 
formation ;  and  I  am  come  to  prepare  my 
beloved  children  for  the  happiness  that 
awaits  them.  Although  the  news  chiefly 
concerns  my  Rosalia,  yet  Josephine  will 
feel  the  liveliest  pleasure  in  beholding  the 
felicity  of  her  fi^iends.  You  had  a  brother, 
my  Rosalia ;  he  w^as  supposed  to  be  no 
more -/' 

^'  Supposed  !"  interrupted  the  lovely 
girlj  bewildered  betwixt  astonishment  and 
joy.  ''  Ah  !  is  it  possible  ! — My.  brother 
—  that  Vivonio  whom  my  father  so 
much  lamented.  —  Oh^  keep  me  not  in 
suspense  '* 

''  It  is  hoped  he  lives  !" 

Rosalia  threv^  herself  into  the  arm.s  of  the 
Countess. — "  Oh,  my  father— my  beloved 
father!"  cried  she,  recovering  from  her 
first  emotion  ;  ''  lead  me  to  him — let  me 
witness  and  partake  his  joy. — Oh,  gra- 
cious Power,''  she  added,  raising  her  fine 
eyes  to  heaven,  ''kind  Providence,  that 
has  preserved  my  dearest  brother,  in  what 

manner 
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manner  can  I  prove  the  humble  gratitude 
which  fiHs  my  "heart!''  Then  giving  her 
hand  to  the  Countess^  she  said — '*  Let  us 

fly-" 

While  proceeding  towards  the  pavilion^ 
the  Countess  said — ^^  Be  not  surprised,  my 
Rosalia — It  is  possible  you  will  hear  the 
Count  Guidoni  mentioned — he  it  is '* 

At  the  name  of  Guidoni  Rosalia  became 
fixed — the  paleness  of  death  overspread 
her  cheek ;  and  as  the  Countess  was  pro- 
cfeedinc"  to  inform  her  that  the  intellioence 
received  of  Vivonio  had  been  comm.uni- 
cated  by  the  Count  Guidoni^  her  sensa- 
tions overpowered  her,  and  she  sunk  ap- 
parently lifeless  into  the  arms  of  the  Coun- 
tess and  Josephine. 

As  the  Countess  had  involuntarily  made 
a  pause  after  pronouncing  the  words — ''he 
it  is/'  she  immediately  perceived  the  dread- 
ful mistake  Rosalia  had  fallen  into  ;  and  al- 
most distracted  at  being,  though  inno- 
cently so,  the  cause  of  her  present  state 
of  insensibility^,  she  remained  incapable  of 

affording 
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affording  her  any  assistance.  Josephine, 
equally  alarmed^  though  more  collected, 
called  loudly  to  the  gardeners,  who  were 
at  a  small  distance,  and  water  being  pro- 
cured by  their  means,  the  lovely  object 
of  their  respective  fears  soon  recovered. 

'^  Giddoni — my  hr other  !'*  faltered  the 
shuddering  Rosalia,  as  she  raised  her  timid 
eyes  to  the  face  of  the  Countess,  who  al- 
most dreaded  to  undeceive  her,  lest  joy  at 
finding  she  had  not  at  first  fully  compre- 
hended the  truth,  should  occasion  a  re- 
lapse. 

"  I  think,'*  said  the  Countess,  hesitating, 
''  I  think  I  did  not  intimate  that  the  Count 
Guidoni  and  your  brother  were  the  same 
person." 

"  Indeed  V  exclaimed  Rosalia,  the  co- 
lour at  the  moment  rushing  into  her  pale 
cheek,  "  I  thought  you  said " 

"  Dear  Signora,"  tenderly  observed  Jo- 
sephine, "  the  Countess  was  informing 
you  that  the  happy  discovery  of  your  la- 
mented brother  had  been   effected  by  the 

Count 
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Count   Guidoni;  but  your  sudden  illness' 
might  have  prevented  your -/' 

Rosalia,  who,  some  minutes  before^  had 
sunk  under  the  terrors  of  her  own  imagina- 
tion, had  now  sufficient  command  over 
herself  to  moderate  her  joy  at  this  expla- 
nation. She  clasped  her  hands,  and, 
while  the  glow  of  grateful  rapture  suffused 
her  face,  she  expressed,  in  animated  terms, 
her  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the 
Countess ;  then,  v^ith  all  the  speed  her  agi- 
tation would  permit,  she  hastened  with 
the  Countess  and  Josephine  towards  the 
pavilion. 

-  The  Marchese,  anxious  to  communicate 
to  his  daughter  the  blissful  tidings  which 
had  just  reached  him,  v^as  descending  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  when  he  perceived  her 
approaching. 

In  a  few  minutes  Rosalia  v/as  enfolded  in 
his  parental  embrace. — "  My  Rosalia — my 
beloved  child  !"  he  exclaimed,  ''  rejoice  in 
the  unexpected  felicity  of  your  father. 
Our  Yivonio— ^our    long   lost  Vivonio  is 

found  !-'^ 
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found  !*' — The  heart  of  Rosalia  beat  quick 
with  transport.  She  essayed  to  give  ut- 
terance to  her  feelings,  but  words  were 
inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the  rapturous 
emotions  of  her  bosom. 

The  messenger  of  the  Count  Guidoni 
attended  the  happy  party  to  the  Castle, 
where  the  faithful  domestics  soon  learned 
the  joyous  intelligence  of  Vivonio's  reco- 
very. The  ancient  halls  now  resounded 
with  their  acclamations  ;  and  the  tear  of 
gratitude  trembled  in  the  eye  qI  Di  Ro- 
manzitii,  assurr6unded  by  the  aiFe'ctioiiate 
throng,  lie  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
m.essenger. 

Happy  are  those  who  live  in  the  hearts 
of  their  dependents.  Sincerity  animated 
the  voices  of  the  Marchese's  domestics, 
and  the  bosom  of  their  Lord  swelled  with 
emotions  ofthe  purest  delight,  as  the  vault- 
ed avenues  of  the  immense  edifice  re- 
echoed the  sounds  of  unfeigned  joy — the 
ardent  expressions  of  hearts  rejoicing  in 
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the  happiness  of  a  revered  father,  and  a 
friend,  rather  than  that  of  a  master. 

Orders  were  issued  by  the  Duke,  who 
was  now  apprised  of  the  felicity  in  store, 
for  preparations  to  be  made,  as  splendid  as 
the  intermediate  time  would  admit  of,  to 
celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  young  Count 
yivonio,  and  the  amiable  guest,  who 
was  expected   to  accompany  him  to    the 

castle. 

Happiness  now  illumined  every  counte- 
nance, and  the  solemn  silence  wont  to 
reign  in  the  magnificent  halls  of  Orenza, 
had  yielded  to  the  sounds  of  universal  fes- 
tivity. 

Amidst^  the  general  joy,  the  messenger 
was  not  neglected;  and  the  pc or  fellow 
scarcely  knew  how  to  conduct  himself 
amongst  a  set  of  people  who  imagined  they 
Gould'' never  shew  him  attentions  suffi- 
cient to  express. their  thankfulness  to  him, 
as  the  bearer  of  the  tidings  that  had  occa- 
sioned them  so  much  happiness. 

The 
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The  March ese,  in  answer  to  the  eager 
i|uestions  he  had  put  to  the  messenger, 
learned,  that  when  the  letter  was  dispatch- 
ed from  Guidon!  Castle,  his  Lord  and  the 
young  Marchese  had  arrived  there  about 
half  an  hour  prior  to  his  setting  off  for 
Orenza ;  that  both  the  young  noblemen 
\Yere  in  disguise,  and  appeared  extremely 
fatigued  ;  and  that  the  Count  Guidoni  would 
not  retire  to  repose  until  he  had  sent  off 
the.courier. 

When  tlie  delighted  society  had  reco- 
vered from  the  first  effects  of  their  late  joy- 
ful surprise,  the  Marchese,  surrounded  by 
his  family  and  guests,  attempted  to  reper- 
use  the  letter  of  Count  Guidoni;  but 
again  his  emotions  rendered  his  v/ords  al- 
most, unintelligible,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
request  Father  Albertini  to  read  it  aloud. 

The  Father,  immediately  prepared  to 
obey  the  wish  of  the  Marchese,  while  his 
attentive  auditors  gazed  on  him  with  looks 
of  anxious  expectation.  Rosalia  alone 
was  incapable^  through  agitation,  of  at- 
E  2  .     tending 
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tending  to  the  first  lines  he  read  of  the 
letter,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  fol- 
low : — 


"  In  addressing  the  March ese 
di  Romanzini,  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall 
not  intrude  on  his  attention.  The  inte- 
resting intelligence,  it  is  my  good  fortune 
to  convey,  will^  I  hope,  prove  a  source 
of  the  highest  felicity  to  the  amiable  in- 
mates of  Orenj^a  Castle. 

''  I  have  frequently  heard  that  your 
Lordohip  mourns  a  son,  vho — shall  I  pro- 
ceed "' — Prepare  yourself^  my  Lord,  for 
an  cvtnt  which  hitherto  I  shotild  imagine 
you  (lave  scarcely  dared  to  hope — your 
lost  Yivonio — he  lives — I  have  the  inex- 
pifcssible  happiness  of  assuring  you  of  this 
delij7htfi.l  truth.  A  short  time  hence  I 
hope  to  feel  the  transport  of  restoring  to 
your  arms — a  son,  such  as  the  most  ardent 
wishes  of  your  heart  could  hope.     When  I 

'  shall 
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shall  have  the  pleasure  of  arriving  at  Oren- 
za,  I  Vvill  detail  the  fortunate  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  discovery  of  his 
identity,  and  the  means  employed  to  ef- 
fect his  restoration  to  the  bosom  of  his 
illustrious  family.  At  present  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  communicate  particulars  ; 
the  attempt  would  only  procrastinate  the 
intelligence  I  have  now  the  happiness  to 
impart. 

''  Allow  me  to  add,  that^  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  which  might  have  re- 
sulted from  your  emotion,  had  you  been 
first  addressed  by  your  son,  I  dissuaded  him 
from  v/riting,  which  he  was  extrgmely 
anxious  to  do,  until  he  reflected  that  your 
sudden  surprise  might  be  attended  with 
danger. 

"The  young  Marchese  entreats  me  to 
prepare  your  Lordship  to  receive  in  him  a 
son  devoted  to  you  by  every  tie  of  filial 
love  and  reverence.  Your  early  fondness 
is  not  obliterated  from  his  heart.  The  re- 
iBembrance  of  your  paternal  kindness  has 
E  3  been 
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been  the  subject  of  corjstant  refiectiotl ; 
and  though  your  7iame  was  not  imprinted 
on  his  infant  mind,  the  recollection  of 
your  person  and  affection  has  never  heeik 

erased. 

''  In  a  fev7  hours  we  shall  commence  our 

Journey  to  Orenza^  where   I  hope  to  see 

the  virtuous  Marchese  di  Rpmanzini  happy 

iji  the  possession  of  a  son  who  merits  his 

warmest  regards. 

''  In  this  pleasing  expectation^  my  Lord> 
I  bid  you  adieu ;  and  permit  me  to  add> 
that  the  happiness  of  the  inestimable  famir 
ly  of  Orenza,  will  ever  constitute  the  high- 
est felicity  of 

''  Enrico  Count  Guidoni." 


''  Amiable^  interesting  Guidoni  !'*  ex- 
claimed the  Mardhese,  *^  thou  art  indeed* 
worthy  the  distinction  of  every  i'eeling 
mind.  My  happiness  in  the  recovijery  of 
my  long  lost  Vivonio,  is  heightened  by  re- 
ceivings 
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ceiving  him  from  thy  hand.  ^Albertini, 
my  friend,  could  you  have  hoped  for 
this?" 

''We  may  hope  every  thing,"  returned 
the  Father,  ''  from  the  protecting  good- 
ness of  that  beneficent  Power,  who  ever 
watches  over  the  innocent,  and  who  never 
omits  revealing  and  punishing  the  guilty, 
but  for  wise  and  good,  though  inscrutable 
purposes.  Doubt  not,  my  Lord,"  he  con- 
tinued, ''  but  that  the  secret  enemy  of 
your  repose  is  about  Xo  be  discovered. 
But  this  is  not  the  hour  for  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  ifijuries.  Kumble  gratitude 
to  the  all-gracious  Disposer  of  events,  be- 
comes us  now,  and  we  must  remeniber 
mercy.  You,  my  Lord,  are  happy  in  the 
certainty  of  po!=sessing  asoR,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  animated  representations  of  the 
Count  Guidoni,  is  worthy  to  share  your 
tenderest  regards ;  and  it  is  by  the  inter- 
position of  Providence  solely  that  he  now 
lives  to  receive  your  blessing." 

E  4  The 
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The  sentiments  of  Albertini  were  but 
those  of  the  amiable  party^  before  whom 
he  had  expressed  them.  They^  by  no 
mrrins,  needed  an  exhortation  to  join  in 
the  pious  eflusions  of  that  good  man's 
heart. 

'  Who  h  this  young  nobleman,  my  dear 
]  h  Romanzini,  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted  ?"  enquired  the  Duke, 

The  Marchese,  in  answer  to  this  ques^ 
tion,  acquainted  the  Duke  with  his  former 
intimacy  with  the  father  of  the  Count, 
and  conckided  with  the  highest  eulogiums 
on  Guidoni. 

¥/hile  the  Marcjiese  was  lavishing  his 
praises  on  the  Count,  Rosalia  sat  trembling 
beside  the  Countess ;  and,  covered  with 
blushes,  which  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  her  father,  who,  appearing  not 
to  notice  her  confusion,  she  strove  to  re- 
gain composure;  and>  though  not  quite 
successful  in  her  efforts,  she  soon  was  able 
to  join  in  the  conversation^  the  while  she 

rejoiced 
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rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  her  re- 
stored brother  an  amiable  friend^  worthy 
her  fondest  regard. 

Could  the  ]\5archese  have  ascertained  the 
route  of  the  expected  travellers^  he  would 
have  set  oiV  to  meet  them  ;  but  the  Count 
Guidoni's  silence  on  that  pointy  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  messenger  with  respect 
to  it,  completely  disappointed  the  wishes 
of  the  iirpatient  Di  Romanzini^  and  he  was 
compelled  to  await  their  arrival,  how^ever 
iricsome  the  interval  might  appear. 

Notwithstanding  the  thoughts  of  the 
March e«;e  were  occupied  by  the  recent  joy- 
ful communication,  and  the  prospect  of 
approaching  happiness^  he  could  not  help 
observing  the  sweet  smiles  of  animated 
delight  that  played  over  the  lovely  features 
of  his  daughter ;  and  though  he  forbore  to 
make  any  remarks  on  her  vivacity,  the 
Duke  and  the  Countess,  less  reserved  on 
the  subject,  repeatedly  congratulated  her 
on  the  wonderful  alteration  her  late  pen- 
sive countenance  had  undergone. 

E  5  »         "  The 
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"  The  loss  of  the  principal  part  of  your 
fortune,  my  sweet  Rosalia/'  said  the  ve- 
nerable Di  Orenza,  "appears  to  have  added 
to  your  charms.  One  would  suppose  you 
had  considered  immense  wealth  as  a  mis- 
fortune/' 

''  Ah,  my  beloved  parent/-  returned 
the  blushing  Rosalia,  as  she  bent  over  the 
couch  on  w^hich  the  Duke  partly  reclined^ 
''  the  wealth  of  which  I  was  the  imagined 
heiress,  was  indeed  a  heavy  burthen. 
"Whenever  I  have  cast  my  eyes  towards 
the  extensive  domains  of  Orenza,  I  have 
wept  the  supposed  fate  of  my  much-la- 
merited  brother ;  and  in  the  dark  shade  of 
each  lofty  grove^  I  have  often  fancied  I 
perceived  my  father  sadly  bewailing  his 
lost  Vivonio  !  Oh/how^  impossible  it  is 
for  me  to  speak  the  joy^  1' feel,  in  relin- 
quishing to  my  brother's  claims,  those  es- 
tates I  am  certain  he  will  possess  with  ho- 
nour to  his  name  and  family!*' 

"  You  have,  I   perceive,  my  love,  the 

fullest  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  your 

3  brother'^ 
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brother's  friend,"  observed  the  Mrnrhese 
di  Romanzini,  while  a  half-suppressed 
smile  lingered  on  his  features. 

Rosalia's  cheek  became  crimsoned  with 
the  deepest  glow;  and  for  the  first  time 
she  suspected  that  the  Marchese  was  not 
total!}'  unacquainted  with  her  affection  for 
the  Count  Guidoni.  Her  eye  involunta- 
rily glanced  on  the  Countess^  and  the  arch 
expression  of  that  lady's  countenance  con- 
firmed her  suspicion. 

Rosalia  was  now  too  confused  to  remain 
long  in  the  parlour  ;  and  as  she  intended 
to* visit  Santa  Clara  early  on  the  following, 
morning,  beside  having  many  orders  to 
give  relative  to  the  preparations  for  the 
celebration  of  her  brother's  arrival,  she 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
for  the  night.  Josephine,  whose  feeling 
mind  participated  in  the  happiness  of  her 
friends^  v/ithdrew  with  her. 

When  Rosalia  had  given  her  orders,  she 
retired  to  herown  apartment.     Josephine, 
who  had  accompanied  her  thither^  remain- 
E  Gl  ed. 
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ed  conversing  on  the  recent  occurrences^, 
until  the  lateness  of  the  hour  reminded  her 
of  retiring. 

She  had  quitted  the  room  only  a  few- 
minutes^  when  Biancha  commenced  her 
simple,  though  respectful^  congratulations; 
and  Rosalia  again  listened  with  rapture  to 
the  united  praises  of  Vivonio,  and  the 
Coirtit  Guidoni,  whose  just  representations 
of  the  former  were  now  generally  known 
to  the  household. 

The  reflections  of  Rosalia  on  the  events 
of  the  day,  effectually  banished  repose 
from  her  pillow  for  some  hours.  To  dwell 
with  rapture  on  the  certainty  of  beholding 
a  long  lost  "and  regretted  brother — that 
brother  too,  restored  to  his  family  by  him 
whose  idea  she  had  found  it  impossible  to 
banish  from  her  mind,  almost  exceeded 
credibility. 

Rosalia  was  almost  inclined  to  imagine 
herself  under  the  influence  of  an  enchant- 
ing vision ;  even  her  beating  heart,  and 
the  tears  of  grateful  sensibility  that  wetted 

her 
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her  glowing  cheeks,  could  scarcely  assure 
her  that  all  was  reality.  She  had  yet  ano- 
ther source  of  delight :  The  Marchese  too, 
that  beloved,  revered  parent,  whose  whole 
soul  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely filled  with  the  anticipated  ecstacy  of 
folding  in  his  embrace,  a  dear  lamented 
son,  could  yet  dwell  with  animated  plea- 
sure on  the  merits  of  Guidoni,  and  "^i^er 
that  the  Count  was  worthy  the  distinction 
of  every  feeUng  mind.  With  such  senti- 
ments of  the  Count,  it  was  probable,  if 
the  Marchese  really  knew  of  her  attach^ 
ment,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  it. 

This  reflection  encreased  the  emotions 
of  Rosalia,  and  her  tears  of  joy  evinced  the 
grateful  sense  she  felt  of  the  parental  fondr 
ness  she  had  ever  experienced,  and  of  the 
blessings  so  unexpectedly  bestowed  by  the 
Divine  Being,  v/hom,  in  soul,  she  fervent- 
ly worshipped. 

At  length,  with  a  mind  tranquillized  by 
the  effusions  of  true  piety,  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  calm  slumbers  of  innocence  ; 

and 
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and  arose  in  the  morning  with  a  counte- 
nance animated  with  all  the  chajms  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  and  beaming  with  internal 
goodness. 

Impatient  to  acquaint  her  revered  Santa 
Clgra  with  the  recent  discovery/  Rosalia 
had  no  sooner  taken  breakfast  than  she 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  Countess, 
to  the  convent. 

The  venerable  Abbess  heard  the  joyful 
tidings  with  amazement  and  deliiiht  ;  and  - 
while  she  inwardly  breathed  her  devout 
thanks  to  Providence  for  the  unlookedrfor 
restoration  of  the  long-regretted  Vivonio, 
she  offered  up  a  prayer  for  Guidoni,  who 
liad  been  made  the  instrument  of  Divine 
goodness. 

The  convent  now  exhibited  a  scene  of 
joy  and  expectation ;  and  the  good  Abbess 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
Countess  and  Rosalia,  commenced  prepa- 
rations for  receiving  her  amiable  relative, 
to  whom  she  longed  to  give  every  possible 
demonstration  of  aifection. 

Had 
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Had'  there  been  sufficient  time  for  soli- 
citing permission  to  welcome  his  arrival  at 
the  castle^  the  Abbess  would  there  have 
bestowed  her  benediction  on  Vivoniq;  but 
as  the  former  was  now  impracticable^  Santa 
Clara  contented  herself  with  the  idea^  that 
if  Vivonio  was  really  the  amiable  character 
he  had  been  described,  he  would  be  eqtially 
gratified  by  the  affectionate  reception  he 
would  meet  v/ith  at  Santa  Maria. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPi  IV. 


T  length  the  moment — the  wished-for 
moment^  that  terminated  the  suspense  and 
anxiety  of  the  Di  Orenza  family,  arrived. 

One  evenings  a  domestic  hastily  enter- 
ing the  saloon^  announced  the  Count  Gui- 
doni.  The  door  was  scarcely  tnrown 
open,  when  the  Count  entered,  followed 
By  a  graceful,  elegant  young  man^. 
whom  every  one  present  justly  concluded 
to  be  the  expected  Vivonio.  Bfeforc  the 
Count  could  introduce  him  as  such,  the 
Marchese,  greatly  agitated,  advanced  to- 
wards- the  youth,  who  approached ;  and 
falling  at  the  feet  of  Di  Romanzini,  ex- 
claimed^ 
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rlaimed,  in  a  voice    tremulous  with  filial 
emotion—''  My  father  !'' 

The  Marchese  gazed  for  a  moment  on 
the  interesting  youth. — ''  My  son — my 
son  V  fell  from  his  trembling  lips,  and 
as  he  raised  and  clasped  him  to  his  bosom;, 
tears  of  parental  tenderness  and  joy  stole 
down  his  manly  eheek. 

Released  from  the  fond  embrace  of  the^ 
Marchese,  Vivonio  found  himself  in  the 
arms,  of  the  venerable  Duke,  whose  feel- 
ings impeded  his  speech.  The  eyes  of 
Vivonio  at  length  encountered  his  beau- 
teous sister,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Countess,  and  gazing  on  him  eyes  which 
shone  through  tears  of  joy, 

Vivonio  was  almost  incapable,  from 
emotions  the  most  exquisite,  of  answering 
the  fond  inquiries  of  his  delighted  family. 
The  Marchese  led  the  elegant  youth,  to- 
ward Rosalia,  and  as  he  tenderly  embraced 
his  sister,  the  ever-remembered  idea  of  the 
Marchesa  rose  on  his  mind. 

With    graceful   politeness  Vivonio  re- 
ceived 
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celved  the  warm  congratulations  of  the 
Countess^  Father  Albertini^  and  Josephine, 
and  endeavoured  to  express  the  sense  he 
felt  of  his  present  happiness. 

The  Marchese  now  addressed  the  Count 
Guidoni/  whom  he  apologized  to  for  hav- 
ing so  long  neglected  ;  then  introduced 
him  to  the  Duke,  and  those  of  the  party, 
to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
but  by  report;  and  the  Count  was  compel- 
kd  to  listen  to  a  profusion  of  the  most  sin- 
cere and  grateful  acknowledgments. 

The  eyes  of  Vivonio  sparkled  with  ani- 
mated pleasure,  as  he  joined  in  the  ardent 
thanks  which  were  now  offered  to  the 
Count;  and  Eosalia,  though  she  durst 
not  trust  herself  to  dwell  with  energy  on 
the  gratitude  that  filled  her  heart,  evinced, 
by  the  rapture  that  shone  in  her  beautiful 
face,  how  much  she  felt  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  Count  as  the  author  of  the  gene- 
ral happiness. 

The  ancient  Bernardo,    on    hearing   of 
the    arrival    of  his  young  Lord,  ordered 

j*efi:esh« 
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refreshments  to  be  served  in  another  apart- 
ment; and  when  the  Marchese,  recovered 
from  his  agitation,  gave  orders  to  the 
same  efFect,  he  was  pleased  at  finding  that 
the  respectful  attentions  of  his  domestics 
had  anticipated  his  command. 

The  Marchese,  well  knowing  that  his 
faithful  attendants  were  eager  to  behold 
their  young'Lord,  was  not  surprised  at  ob- 
serving, as  he  crossed  the  marble  hall,  the 
whole  assemblage  there,  to  offer  their  hum- 
ble respects  to  the  son  of  their  noble  mas-- 
ter,  and  the  lieir  to  the  illustrious  house 
of.Orenza, 

Vivonio  regarded  the  assertiblage  with 
sentiments  of  lively  satisfaction,  and,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Duke  and  Marchese, 
said — 

"Ah,  my  dear  parents,  I   read    in  the. 
countenances  of  your  ancient  domestics, 
the  esteem  and  veneration   they   feel  for 
your  virtues." 

The  venerable  Di  Orenza  affectionately 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  amiable  grandson^. 

'     and: 
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and  the  Marchese,  with  an  air  of  virtuous 
exultation^  presented  him  to  his  people. 

Artless  and  sincere  thanks,  fot  the  ho- 
nour conferred  on  thern,  flowed  from 
every  lip;  and  succeeding  joyous  congra- 
tulations burst,  as  with  one  voice^  from 
the  faithful  household,  and  the  vaulted 
roofs  of  the  castle  echoed  with — ''  May  the 
virtuous  and  noble  names  of  Di  Orenza 
and  Di  Romanzini,  be  known  on  the  earth, 
till  time  shall  be  no  more  !" 
.  Vivonio,  extremely  affected  with  these 
marks  of  warm  attachment  in  the  domes- 
tics, addressed  himself  to  them,  assurinoj 
them  he  should  ever  retain  a  just  sense  of 
their  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Charmed  with  this  proof  of  aifability  in 
their  young  Lord,  the  shouts  of  joy  were 
renewed,  in  which  the  name  of  Guidoni 
was  not  forgotten. 

The  weary  travellers  now  partook  of  an 
elegant  repast,  and  as  the  Marchese  un- 
derstood they  had  journeyed  with  uncom- 
mon speed,  he  insisted  on  their  retiring, 

to. 
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to  repose^  although  it  was  yet  early  in  the 
evening ;  and  though  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  hear  whatever  related  to  a  son 
so  mysteriously  stolen,  so  industriously 
concealed  for  years^  and  now  so  unex- 
pectedly restored^  yet  he  preferred  the 
ease  of  his  Vivonio  and  the  County  to 
the  indulgenre  of  a  feeling  so  natural. 

Neither  of  the  young  noblemen^,  how- 
€ver^  appeared  sensible  of  the  fatigue  they 
had  undergone;  and  the  Count  Guidoni. 
would  ^.ave  then  recounted  the  interestino- 
events  which  had  marked  the  discovery  of 
Vivonio,  had  not  the  Marchese  been  in- 
duccd;,  by  the  above-mentioned  considera- 
tior-j  to  oppose  the  polite  and  friendly  wish, 
which  hnd  so  much  the  gratification  of 
that  noble  youth's  relatives  in  view ;  and 
after  some  persuasion^  the  Count  and 
Vivonio  retired  to  their  respective  apart- 
ments. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  vouno* 
Marchese  and  the  Count  had  yielded  to  the 
v/ishes  of  their  friends^  that  it  was  remark- 
ed 
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€d  they  had  arrived  without  any  attend* 
tintS;,  and  that  the  Count  Guidoni's  dress 
was  particularly  plain.  On  the  Marchese 
enquiring  of  a  domestic,  what  mode  of 
conveyance  the  Count  and  his  son  had 
used?  he  was  informed,  a  couple  of  fine 
horses,  each  of  which,  v/hen  they  arrived^ 
appeared  covered  with  foam. 

These  circumstances  gave  rise  to  many 
surmises,  but  which  soon  yielded  to  the 
eulogiums  which  every  one  now  bestowed 
on  Vivonio.  The  elegance  of  his  person 
and  manners,  the  dignity  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  manly  beauty  of  his  counte- 
nance,^ and  the  sweetness  of  his  address^ 
were  ample  themes  of  praise,  though  nei- 
ther the  Duke,  nor  the  Marchese,  however 
lavish,  could  find  words  to  fully  express 
the  feelings* of  their  hearts;  while  Rosalia, 
as  she  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  subject  of 
her  brother's  merits,  experienced  the  sweet- 
est emotion,  from  an  internal  persuasion 
that  Vivonio,  in  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation, resembled  Guidoni. 

Before 
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Before  the  remaining  parties  ^separated 
for  the  night,  it  was  settled  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  should  be. devoved  to  hearing 
the  Count's  relation  of  the  means,  by 
^vhich  Vivonio  had  been  so  happily  restor- 
ed to  his  family ;  and  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  morrow,  a  visit  was  purposed 
to  be  paid  to  the  venerable  Abbess  of  San- 
ta Maria;  and  when  these  arrangements 
should  have  taken  place,  the  public  cele- 
bration of  Vivonio's  restoration  was  to 
commence. 

Refreshed  by  peaceful  slumbers,  the 
young  Marchese  and  the  Count  Guidoni 
appeared  in  the  breakfast-room  at  an  early 
hour,  where  they  found  the  faniily  were 
already  assembled.  The  improved  and 
animated  looks  of  Vivonio  were  beheld 
with  admiration,  but  the  Countess  per- 
ceived, with  concern,  that  Guidoni  ap- 
peared much  altered.  His  emotions,  the 
preceding  evening,  had  thrown  a  glow  of 
pleasure  over  his  face,  which  was  now  suc- 
ceeded by  a  degree  of  paleness  not  natural. 

The 
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The  Countess  hoped,  however,  that  the 
happiness  which  she  knew  awaited  him, 
would  soon  restore  him  to  that  health, 
which  she  could  not  but  imagine  had  been 
injured  by  his  hopeless  affection  for  Ro- 
-salia. 

The  pale  countenance  of  Guidoni  was 
not  unobserved  by  Rosalia,  who,  diffident 
iind  embarrassed,  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
sentiments  she  entertained,  seldom  ad- 
dressed the  Count ;  yet  when  she  did  do  so, 
the  gratitude  she  expressed  to  the  preserver 
of  her  br6ther,  and  the  gentleness  of  her 
manner,  consoled  Guidoni  for  all  his  suf- 
fering's. Hope  again  shed  her  cheering 
influence  on  his  mind,  and  he  encouraged 
the  enchanting  idea,  that,  as  her  engage- 
ments with  Ferdinand  were  ^ntirely  at  an 
endj  he  might  excite  an  interest  in  her 
heart.  Of  this  circumstance  the  Count 
had  been  apprised  by  Ferdinand,  whose 
letter  he  found  on  his  arrival  at  Guidoni 
Castle.  But  though  the  latter  had  therein 
informed  him  that  his  union  with  Rosalia 

would 
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would  not  take  phce,  yet  a  delicate  regard 
to  his  lovely  cousin's  name  prevented  him 
trom  hinting  to  Guidoni.  that  she  was  sen- 
sible of  his  merits.  An  invitation  to  Na- 
ples was  all  Ferdinand  ventured^  and  which> 
should  the  Count  accept,  Ferdinand  in- 
wardly hoped  that  when  at  Naples,  his 
friend  might  be  able  to  urge  his  suit  with 
success. 

Vivonio  till  now  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  passion  that  triumphed  over  the  heart 
of  his  chosen  friend.  His  penetration^  how- 
ever, was  so  acute,  that  before  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  morning  repast^'his  observa- 
tions on  the  timid  smiles  of  the  blushing 
Rosalia,  and  the  respectful  and  ill-disguis- 
ed tenderness  of  Guidon i,  now  convinced 
him,  that  if  the  Count  had  assiduously  en- 
ileavoured  to  avoid  speaking  of  Rosalia,  it 
was  only  to  conceal  the  situation  of  his  own' 
heart,  Vivonio  having  sometimes  been 
struck  with  the  constrained  answers  he  had 
received  to  his  eager  enquiries,  with  re- 
spect to  his  sister, 

VOL.  II.  r  Breakfast 
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Breakfast  being  concluded,  the  Count 
Guidonij  at  the  united  request  of  every 
one  present,  commenced  his  singular  rela- 
tion ;  but,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  suppres- 
sed so  much  concernirig  himself,  and  was 
so  frequently  interrupted  by  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  the  repeated  exclamations  of  his 
attentive  and  anxious  auditors,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  detail  his  recital  more  fully. 


CHAP. 
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ITHa  heart  torn  by  contending  emo 
tionSj  the  Count  Guidoni  hastened  from 
the  gardens  of  the  villa  Alvanio,  on  the 
night  when^  surprised  there  by  the  Count 
Alvanio^  he  received  from  him  the  informa- 
tion of  the  intended  nuptials  of  Ferdinand 
and  Rosalia.  In  passing  the  temple,  the  in- 
de:scribable  agony  of  his  mind  almost  de- 
prived the  unhappy  Guidoni  of  strength  to 
proceed,  and  he  leaned  againsta  column,  to 
support  his  agitated  frame.  On  this  spot 
every  tender  idea  recurred  with  double  force 
to  his  tortured  mind.  With  faltering  steps 
he  entered  the  retreat  so  dear  to  her  he 
adored.  The  moon  illumined  the  apart- 
F  2  ment;, 
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ment  and  presented  to  his  view  the  lute 
so  often  touched  by  her  lovely  hand  ;  the 
jnusic  scattered  about;,  a  chair  in  the  same 
position^,  and  a  few  flowers  in  an  open 
>vindow,  reminded  him  of  the  last  evening 
he  had  passed  there  with  Rosalia  and  the 
Countess. 

Guidoni  gazed  on  the  well-known 
images,  so  affecting  to  his  heart,  with  an 
emotion  of  the  keenest  sorrow.  No  ex- 
clamation of  passion  eased  his  oppressed 
bosom;  deep  despair  instantly  seized  his 
inindj  and  after  a  few  moments  stay,  he 
slowly  quitted  the  temple,  and  pursued  his 
way  to  Gaita. 

The  Count^s  servants,  who  had  sup- 
posed their  Lord  would  pass  the  night  at 
the  villa  Alvanio,  and,  therefore,  had  not 
been  alarmed  at  his  absence,  were  struck 
%vith  amazement  on  seeing  him  enter,  the 
pale  image  of  despair.  To  the  anxious  en- 
quiries of  a  favourite  domestic,  with  re- 
spect to  his  Lord's  health,  the  Count  gave 
no  reply  ;  but  commanded  that  prepara- 
tions 
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tions  should  immediately  be  made  for  his 
return  to  Guidoni  Castle. 

This  command  was  given  in  too  peremp- 
tory a  tone^  to  allow  the  attendants  to 
hesitate  ;  and  two  hours  had  scarcely  elap- 
sed:,  when  all  was  in  readiness  for  th^ 
Count's  departure. 

After  a  journey  performed  with  the  ut- 
rnost  expedition,  and  during  which  th^ 
Count  had  continued  a  prey  to  the  deep- 
est affliction,  he  arrived  at  Saluzzo  in  Pied- 
mont, where,  finding  himself  extremely 
indisposed,  he  remained  for  two  di(ys  ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  though  he  was 
still  very  ill,,  the  Count  and  his  attendants 
recommenced  their  journey,  and  proceed- 
ed on  their  route  to  the  castle,  on  mules 
hired  to  ascend  the  Alps ;  the  carnage 
being  left  at  Saluzzo. 

The  Count  had  arrived  within  some 
leagues  of  his  paternal  home,  when,  in  a. 
wild  and  desolate  spot,  he  became  too 
seriously  ill  to  proceed.  The  alfrighted 
servants  perceiving  their  Lord  unable  to 
E  S  retain. 
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retain  his  seat^  assisted  him  to  dismount, 
and  attempted  to  bear  him  the  remainder 
of  the  way  in  their  arms;  but  the  feeble 
efforts  he  made  to  prevent  their  intentions, 
and  the  evident  displeasure  expressed  in 
his  pale  countenance,  obliged  them  to  de- 
sist;  and  the  distressed  attendants  were 
deliberating  what  to  do>  when  the  sound 
of  a  flute  echoed  amongst  the  mountains, 
and  proclaimed  the  approach  of  no  com- 
mon musician. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  perceived  a  young 
man  descending^  a  ranore  of  rocks  that  tow- 
ered  above  the  road.  The  stranger  ob- 
serving the  situation  of  the  Count,  and  the 
alarm  and  concern  of  the  servants,  imme- 
diately approached  and  offered  his  assist- 
ance, with  an  air  of  politeness  and  huma- 
nity, that  but  ill  accorded  with  his  dress, 
which  was  but  little  superior  to  that  of  a 
peasant. 

On  viewing  the  Count,  and  feeling  his 
pulse,  the  young  man  seemed  both  sur- 
prised and  grieved ;  and  declared,  that  if 

he 
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he  was  moved  to  any  distance,  the  conse- 
quences might  prove  fatal. 

This  information  encreased  the  consterna- 
tion and  sorrow  of  the  servants ;  and  the 
young  stranger^  who  appeared  much  affect- 
edj  proposed  conveying  their  master  to  a 
small  cottage  at  no  great  distance.  To 
this  proposition^  as  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, the  attendants,  though  reluctantly, 
were  obliged  to  assent ;  and  Guidoni,  who 
was  now  quite  insensible,  was  gently  re- 
moved to  a  neat  little  cot,  situated  high 
amongst  the  cliffs. 

The  doorv/as  opened  by  an  aged  woman, 
whose  mild  eyes  beamed  commiserating 
pity,  on  beholding  the  apparently  lifeless 
Guidoni;  and  she  waited  not  to  be  desired 
to  prepare  her  hum»ble  bed  for  his  recep- 
tion. 

The  meek  air  of  the  aged  Marcella,  anxt 
the  earnest  attention  she  paid  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  young  stranger,  while  prepar- 
ing some  cordials  to  be  administered  to  the 
Count,  served  to  give  his  attendants  a  very 
E  4  favour- 
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able  opinion  of  their  Lord's  entertainers,, 
and  quickly  divested  them  of  those  fears^ 
which  the  being  compelled  to  take  i^elter 
in  a  cot;,  tiiey  had  at  first  suspected  might 
be  the  haunt  of  banditti^  had  excited. 

For  two  days  the  Count  continued  ex- 
tremely ill^  and  the  young  stranger  scarce- 
ty  quitted  him  a  moment  during  each  day. 
As  the  night  advanced,  and  the  Count 
mnk  into  a  slumber,  LorenzO;,  so  was  the 
youth  called,  strayed  among  the  woody 
cliffs,  but  seldom  remained  long  absent. 

On  the  third  day,  one  of  the  Count's 
servants,  who  had  hastened  to  Saluzzo,.  to 
procure  medical  assistance,  returned  from 
thence  with  a  skilful  physician,  whom  he 
had  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  him  to 
the  cot. 

The  physician,  on  examining  into  the 
state  of  the  Count,  highly  commended  the 
methods  the  young  man  had  pursued  with 
the  patient,  averring,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  his  prudent  care,  the  Count  could  not 
have  survived  till  then* 

The 
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The  physician,  who  was  both  sensible 
and  humane^  was  less  surprised  at  the  kind- 
ness which  had  been  shewn  to  the  Count, 
than  at  the  singular  knowledge  and  engag- 
ing manners  of  Lorenzo,  who  appeared, 
in  many  points  of  information,  superior 
to  himself;  but  the  constant  attention, 
which  the  precarious  state  of  the  Count 
demanded,  prevented,  for  the  present, 
those  inquiries  which  the  physician  was 
inclined  to  make. 

A  week  elapsed  ere  the  Count  could 
leave  his  homely  bed ;  but  though  his 
health  was  then  in  some  degree  restored> 
his  melancholy  and  taciturn  reserve  conti- 
nued. 

During  the  gradual  recovery  of  Guidoni, 
Lorenzo  was  more  frequently  absent ;  and 
when  he  was  questioned  by  the  physician 
on  the  subject,  he  replied,  that  he  was 
not  an  inhabitant  of  the  cot;  his  con- 
cern for  the  Count  having  alone  induced 
him  to  remain  from  home  so  long,  and  so 
repeatedly  ag  he  had  done.  On  being 
E  5  asked 
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asked  where  he  usually  resided  ?  he  replied^, 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Jerome,  and  imme- 
diately turned  the  discourse  to  another 
subject. 

In  the  hope  of  dissipating  the  melan- 
choly of  the  patient^  and  to  indulge  the 
pleasure  he  himself  found  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  Lorenzo,  the  physician  drew  the 
young  man  to  expatiate  on  several  learned 
and  interesting  subjects ;  and  to  their  ex- 
treme satisfaction,  each  observed  that  the 
Count  attended  with  evident  surprise  to 
their  discourse,  and  at  length  joined  in  the 
conversation. 

The  goodness  of  Lorenzo^s  heart  was 
evinced  by  the  joy  that  shone  in  his  coun- 
tenance, at  this  indication  of  returning 
cheerfulness  in  the  Count;  at  whose  re- 
quest he  promised  to  endeavour  to  renew 
his  frequent  visits  at  the  cottage. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Count  be- 
came sufficiently  recovered  to  make  short 
excursions  amongst  the  Alpine  heights^ 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  the  wor- 
thy 
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thy  physician  and  Lorenzo  ;  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  Count  had  now  become  at- 
tached by  a  friendship  so  lively^  that  he 
could  scarcely  endure  his  absence.  * 

On  every  subject  that  concerned  him- 
self^ Lorenzo  maintained  so  constant  a  re- 
serve^ that  the  physician^  ^fter  being  am- 
ply rewarded  for  his  skill  and  humane 
attention  to  the  Count,  returned  to  Saluzzo, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  youth,  who  had  excited  both  his  curio- 
sity and  his  regard. 

Day  after  day  glided  on>  and  still  the 
Count  remained  an  inmate  of  the  lowly 
cottage.  Desolate  and  unhappv,  he  found, 
in  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  Lo- 
renzo, the  only  alleviation  of  his  sorrows. 

Guidoni  dreaded  the  solitude  of  his  own 
castle.  Every  sentiment  of  honour  and 
virtue  forbade  him  to  encourage  the  pas- 
sion that  filled  his  heart.  Yet  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  idea  of  mixing  in  the  gay 
circles  of  a  rnetropolis,  where  he  should 
in  vain  seek  to  find  another  Rosalia. 

F  6  The. 
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The  sublime  and  romantic  wildness  of ' 
the  seenery  that  surrounded  his  present 
habitation^  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo^  and 
the  honest  simple  manners  of  the  moun- 
taineers^ were  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
state  of  mind^  that  with  regret  he  thought 
of  bidding  them  adieu. 
•  The  Count  had  too  well  remarked  the 
reserve  of  Lorenzo  towards  the  physician, 
to  hazard  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  his  new  friend  ; 
and  Lorenzo  was  too  humble  to  intrude 
the  story  of  his  early  sorrows  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Count.  All  that  he  could  hi- 
therto prevail  on  himself  to  intimate  to 
Guidoni  was,  that  he  was  an  orphan,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  Abbot  of  San 
Jerome;  and  when  the  Count  repeatedly 
pressed  him  to  visit  Guidoni  Castle,  he 
always  pleaded  his  duty  to  the  Abbot,  as 
the  occasion  of  his  declining  the  invita- 
tion. 

Perceiving   that  the  reserve  maintained 

by  Lorenzo  began  to  wear  off,  the  Count, 

a  in 
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m  one  of  their  evening  rambles^  ventured 
some  slight  inquiries  relative  to  his  situa- 
tion in  the  convent. 

Lorenzo,  now  spoke  more  openly  on  the 
subject,  and  e:xpatiated  on  the  kindness  he 
had  ever  experienced  from  the  superior 
and  the  community,  but  never  once  hinted 
a  wish  of  the  Count's  visiting  the  convent. 

"  You  have  the  goodness  to  express  an 
interest  in  my  concerns.  Count  Guidoni/* 
observed  Lorenzo  *  ^'  and  were  I  at  li- 
berty to  reveal  all  I  wish,  I  would,  this 
instant,  seek  your  advice  and  assistance — 
but  it  is  impossible/' — The  youth  paused. 
— a  mournful  air  overspread  his  counte- 
nance; and,  after  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  he 
continued. — ''I  was  found,  when  an  in- 
fant," said  he,  '"'one  stormy  night,  by 
one  of  the  Fathers,  exposed  at  the  gate  of 
the  convent,  just  as  the  bell  chimed  for 
midnight  prayers.  I  was  humanely  re- 
ceived by  the  Abbot,  cherished  and  pro- 
tected by  him,  and  have  had  the  happiness 
«f  never  yet  forfeiting  the   regard    and 

friendship 
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friendship  of  the  community.  But  the  pe- 
riod is  not  far  distant,  when  I  fear  I  shall" 
no  longer  retain  their  good  opinion,  f 
have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  taking 
the  vows.  In  less  than  two  months  lam  ta 
declare  my  deferminaiion  on  this  point; 
what  the  consequences  of  my  refusal  may 
prove,  I  am  at  present  ignorant  of  The 
solemn  exhortations  of  the  Abbot,  and  the 
incessant  importunities  of  the  Mf)nks,  to 
induce  me  to  enter  the  Order,  only  serve 
to  render  me  the  more  renugnant  to  their 
views.  There  is  a  mystery  in  my  situation 
which  I  cannot  illucidate.  My  final  re- 
fusal^ I  hope,  will  lead  to  some  discovery.'* 
Guidoni  listened  with  some  surprise  to 
this  account  of  Lorenzo^  and  not  without 
a  suspicion  of  its  being  evasive.  He  could 
not  imagine  that  any  particular  mystery 
v/as  attached  to  the  fate  of  Lorenzo  ;  and 
it  appeared  to  the  Count,  that  the  Abbot 
having  humanely  adopted,  and  educated 
the  young  man,  naturally  expected  him  to 
enter  with  joy  into  the  society  in  which 

Ixe 
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lie  had  been  so  carefully  brought  up^,  and 
so  affectionately  regarded.  That  the  Ab^ 
bot,  if  interested  by  any  private  motive; 
should  permit  him  to  be  frequently  absent 
from  the  convent,  seemed  extremely  im- 
probable ;  and  Guidoni  could  not  but  at- 
tribute what  Lorenzo  had  asserted  of  mys- 
tery in  his  case,  to  the  effect  of  a  romantic 
imagination,  which  was  sometimes  very 
evident  in  the  young  man.  The  Count, 
however,  repeated  his  assurances  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner  re-- 
quested  of  Lorenzo,  that  if,  through  his 
decided  refusal  to  take  the  religious  vows., 
he  should  become  destitute,  he  would  seek 
protection  in  the  Castle  of  Guidoni. 

This  offer  Lorenzo  gratefully  promised 
to  accept,  should  the  event  of  his  resolve 
prove  unfavourable ;  but  as  he  did  not 
long  pursue  the  subject,  the  Count  was 
too  considerate  to  revive  it,  though  his 
ardent  desire  of  rendering  the  young  man 
every  service  in  his  power,  inclined  hiin 
to  ask  many  questions. 

Vv^hea 
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When  they  had  separated  for  the  night, 
the  Count  reflected  in  what  manner  he 
eould  best  provide  for  his  friend^  without 
wounding  his  feelings.  Lorenzo  had  hint- 
edj  that  although  he  might  be  compelled  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  Count  for  a  few 
months,  he  should  still  consider  himself  as 
independent,  and  at  liberty  to  pursue  any 
future  course  he  mi^ht  think  proper. 

All  offers  of  a  pecuniary  sort  he  had 
proudly  rejected ;  and  the  Count  had 
learned  from  the  aged  Marcella,  that  Lo- 
renzo had,,  for  several  years,  been  in  the 
practice  of  assisting  the  travellers  who  had 
met  with  any  accident  near  the  cottage, 
without  receiving  the  slightest  reward  but 
>vhat  self-approbation  aflbrded. 

The  more  Guidoni  felt  Jiis  friendship  for 
this  young  man  encrease,  the  less  he  was 
inclined  to  quit  the  cottage,  without  visit- 
ing the  Convent  of  San  Jerome.  His  wish 
in  this  respect  he  had  sometimes  mentioned 
to  Lorenzo,  who  appeared  so  much  dis- 
tressed at  the  intimation;  that  the  Count 

had 
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had  hitherto  forbore  to  visit  that  religious 
society.  This  singular  circumstance  Gui- 
doni  now  considered  with  much  attention, 
and  began  to  entertain  some  slight  suspi- 
cions not  very  favourable  to  the  character 
of  the  youth.  Yet  the  amiable  manners 
of  Lorenzo,  his  sentiments,  so  just  and 
noble,  were  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
his  being  capable  of  either  duplicity  or 
artifice.  Guidoni  could  not  long  harbour 
such  a  thought ;  but  he  determined,  at 
their  next  interview,  to  require  an  expla- 
nation of  the  reason  of  Lorenzo's  visible 
repugnance  to  his  visiting  the  convent; 

Next  day  the  Count  impatiently  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  young  man  ;'^but  half 
the  day  passed  on  without  his  appearing : 
and  Guidoni  had  partly  resolved  to  go  to 
San  Jerome,  when  the  entrance  of  an  aged 
monk  relieved  him  from  his  incertitude. 
The  Father  presented  to  the  Count  a  polite 
message  from  the  Abbot,  requesting  the 
honour  of  a  visit. 

Guidoni^   with  pleasure^    accepted  the 
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invitation,  and  accompanied  the  Monk  on 
his  return  to  the  convent. 

The  path  they  took  led  down  a  steep 
descent,  which  terminated  in  a  winding 
glen,  shadowed  by  lofty  pines  and  fir  trees. 
An  air  of  indescribable  wildness  and  solem- 
nity pervaded  this  valley,  in  some  parts 
of  which  the  grey  projecting  rocks  over- 
hung the  path,  and  threatened  the  traveller 
with  destruction,  while  the  hoarse  torrents 
roared  through  the  craggy  precipices. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  Monk  preserved 
a  profound  silence,  yet  now  and  then 
observed  Guidoni  with  scrutinizing  atten- 
tion. 

The  Count  perceived  the  penetrating 
glances  of  the  Father,  and  began  to  sus- 
pect that  his  young  friend  might  be  in- 
volved in  some  disagreeable  predicament, 
to  which  was  owing  the  message  he  had 
received.  Regardless  of  the  repulsive 
manner  of  his  companion,  Guidoni  inter^ 
rupted  the  silence,  by  saying — 

^■'  Can  you  inform  me.  Holy  Father,  why 

my 
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my  presence  is  so  immediately  required  at 
the  convent  ?'* 

''  I  cannot/'  mildly  replied  the  Monk. 
*^"' Our  Superior  is  not  very  communica- 
tive." 

Thus  answered^  the  Count  forbore  any 
further  enquiry  ;  and  the  Father  resumed 
his  silence.  In  this  manner  they  proceed- 
hA,  until  they  came  to  a  low  arch^  cut 
through  a  slight  part  of  the  rock,  and 
which  they  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  the 
Count  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
flight  of  stone  steps. 

''  On  the  top  of  this  summit  stands  the 
convent,  my  Lord/'  said  the  Monk. 

Guidoni  ascended,  and  soon  reached  a 
rocky  terrace,  that  ran  along  the  front  of 
an  ancient  building,  the  pointed  roof  of 
which  rose  above  the  mouldering  walls 
that  surrounded  it. 

The  Monk  led  the  way  along  the  terrace^ 
and  the  Count  now  beheld  a  large  church 
of  gothic  architecture. 

At  the  gate  of  the  convent^  the  Abbot, 

avene- 
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a  venerable  and  placid-looking  man,  re- 
ceived the  Count  with  much  politeness, 
and  conducted  him  to  an  apartment,  where 
several  of  the  elder  Monks  were  apparently- 
Waiting  the  Count^s  arrival^  to  partake  of 
an  elegant  collation. 

The  cheerful  welcome,  and  polite  at- 
tentions the  Count  received,  could  not 
but  excite  his  surprise ;  and  he  became 
anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  being  in- 
vited. 

During  the  repast,  the  Count  observed 
one  of  the  Monks  endeavouring  to  attract 
his  notice,  by  several  significant  looks  and 
gestures,  which  were  repeated  as  often  as- 
the  attention  of  the  Abbot,  and  the  other 
Monks,  were  fixe.d  on  such  objects  as  pre- 
vented their  perceiving  his  attempts, 

Guidoni  watched  an  opportunity  of  inti- 
mating to  the  Monk,  by  an  intelligent 
glance,  that  he  had  noticed  him  ;  and  the 
Father,  as  soon  as  the  collation  was  re- 
moved, withdrew. 

The  Count,  after  a  short  desultory  con- 
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versation,  enquired  for  Lorenzo^  and 
spoke  of  the  services  he  had  received  from 
that  young  man,  in  terms  of  the  most 
lively  gratitude. 

''  Lorenzo  was  fortunate,  my  Lord/'  re- 
turned the  Abbot,  ''  in  arriving  so  oppor- 
tunely to  render  his  trifling  assistance  ;  but 
I  am  by  no  means  pleased  with  his  having 
so  long  concealed  from  me  the  circum- 
stance of  a  nobleman  being  compelled, 
through  indisposition,  to  remain  in  a  cot- 
tage, when  every  accommodation  and  at- 
tention this  religious  house  could  give, 
would  have  been  joyfully  offered  to  the 
Count  Guidoni.  It  was  by  mere  accident 
that  we  discovered,  late  last  night,  that 
you  was  so  unsuitably  lodged  :  and  now, 
my  Lord,''  added  the  Abbot,  '*^  permit  me 
to  request  that  you  Will  fix  your  abode  at 
the  convent,  till  you  shall  feel  yourself 
sufficiently  restored  to  travel." 

Guidoni,  in  the  hope  that,  during  the 
visit,  all  his  doubts  with  respect  to  Lo- 
renzo would  be  cleared,  immediately  ac- 
cepted 
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tepted  the  invitation  ;  and  repeated,  his 
enquiries  for  the  young  man^  who,  he  was 
then  informed^  would  attend  him  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

"He  is  an  orphan,  I  understand.  Father/* 
said  the  Count. 

"  Ke  is  so/'  replied  the  Abbot,  rather 
confused.  "  He  has  acquainted^  you  with 
his  story.  Count?'' 

I  merely  know,'*  replied  the  latter, 
that  he  is  an  orphan.  May  I  inquire 
what  are  his  future  expectations  ? — He  is  a 
young  man  of  uncommon  talents;  and  his 
extensive  knowledge,  and  prepossessing 
manners,  would  render  him  a  shining  figure 
in  the  world." 

"  He  possesses  talents,  undoubtedly,'* 
returned  the  Abbot,  "  but  he  can  never 
display  them  in  the  world  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately he  is  too  much  attached  to  the  idea 
of  ve;nturing  into  its  delusive  snares ;  he 
does  not  relish  the  calm  enjoyments  of 
peaceful  seclusion ;  and  I  have  vainly 
urged  him  to  become  one  of  my  society. 

As 
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As  I  do  not  wish  to  force  his  inclinations,  I 
reflect  with  regret  that  he  must  not  look 
forward  to  any  other  prospect/' 

^'Permit  him.  Holy  Father/'  cried  Gui- 
doni,  eagerly,  "  to  accompany  me.  My 
fortune  is  ample,  and  I  will  employ  thaty 
and  all  my  interest,  to  place  him  in  any 
situation  better  suited  to  his  wishes." 

The  Abbot  appeared  extremely  embar- 
rassed by  this  unexpected  proposition,  and 
with  some  confusion  he  said — 

'^  It  pains  me,  Count  Guidoni,  to  reject 
your  offers  ;  they  are  highly  liberal,  and 
amiable ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  comply 
with  your  requests.  No  situation  can  be 
more  proper  for  Lorenzo  than  his  present. 
From  the  moment  of  my  finding  him,  I 
have  devoted  him  to  a  monastic  life  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  time,  and  my  remon- 
strances, may  induce  him  to  accede  to  my 
wish,'' 

The  Superior  now  hastily  turned  the  dis- 
course, and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  led  the 

Count 
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Count  to  survey  the  chapel  and  the  gar* 
<lens. 

The  rich  ornaments  the  former  displayed, 
^evidenced  the  wealth  of  the  convent ;  and 
the  latter  were  curiously  formed,  being 
laid  out  in  several  squares,  contrived  on 
the  rocks,  and  covered  with  earth  from  the 
valley.  One  of  the  squares  overlooked 
the  deep  glen  ;  and  from  this  spot  a  fall  of 
water,  descending- ,  from  rocks  higher  than 
those  on  which  the  gardens  were  formed, 
was  visible,  until  it  reached  the  broad  tor- 
rent in  the  valley,  the  rapid  course  of 
which  disappeared  beneath  the  thick  and 
gloomy  wood. 

As  Guidoni  gazed  on  the  tremendous 
precipices  and  towering  rocks,  partly  con- 
cealed by  clumps  of  pines  and  wild  shrubs, 
and  on  the  several  flights  of  steps  ascend- 
ing to  the  convent,  he  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  the  weary  travellers  ever  having 
sought  out  a  shelter  in  such  an  obscure  and 
solitary  spot.     That  Lorenzo  should  sigh 

for 
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for  emancipation,  he  now  perceived  was 
but  natural ;  and  he  determined  to  use 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  effect  his  libe- 
ration. 

The  vesper  bell  summoned  the  monks  to 
the  chapel^  v/hither  the  Count  followed ; 
and,  amidst  the  solemn  chaunting  of  the 
brothers^  he  soon  distinguished  the  clear 
and  plaintive  voice  of  Lorenzo. 

The  Count  looked  around,  but  could 
not  perceive  the  youth.  He  was,  however, 
forcibly  struck  Vv'ith  his  style  and  expres- 
sion. A  solo  in  the  anthem  rivetted  his 
attention ;  for  the  style  of  Lorenzo  re- 
minded him  of  Rosalia. 

Guidoni  trembled  with  emotion.  At 
that  moment  he  was  struck  with  the  idea, 
that  Lorenzo  resembled  the  Marchese  di 
Romanzini.  The  Count  had  frequently 
imagined  he  had  seen  a  countenance  to 
which  that  of  Lorenzo  bore  a  likeness  ; 
and  he  now  accused  himself  a  thousand 
times  with  not  having  paid  more  attention 
to  this  circumstance. 

VOL.  II.  G  Impatient 
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Impatient  beyond  description,  the  Count 
"waited  till  the  service  concluded.  Mean- 
while he  was  bewildered  with  a  variety  of 
doubts  and  suspicions.  Was  it  possible 
that  this  young  man  could  be  the  long  lost 
son  of  the  Marchese? — Guidoni  was  strong- 
ly inclined  to  think  so^  although  he  had 
heard  that  this  child  had  been  murdered. 
He  deeply  regretted  not  having  made  mi- 
nute enquiries  into  the  particulars  of  that 
loss  ;  but  Rosalia  had  wept  at  the  mention 
of  this  lamented  brother^  and  Guidoni^ 
from  that  moment,  had  never  resumed  the 
subject.  From  Ferdinand  he  had  heard 
some  slight  account  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Marchese,  but  as  they  were  a  theme 
peculiarly  distressing  to  the  Count  Alvanio, 
they  were  never  mentioned  in  his  family  ; 
of  course,  Ferdinand  knew  but  little  of  the 
matter. 

With  joy  Guidoni  beheld  the  Monks  re- 
tiring through  the  long  aisles,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  descried  Lorenzo.  The  glow 
of  pleasure  that  animated  the  face  of  the 
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young  man^  rendered  him  less  like  the 
Marchese,  and  Guidoni  began  to  doubt. 
But  when  the  suffusion  fled,  and  an  air  of 
sadness  succeeded,  the  hopes  of  the  Count 
revived;  and  he  became,  as  he  earnestly 
viewed  Lorenzo,  more  and  more  confirmee} 
in  his  idea  of  having  discovered  the  long 
lost  Vivonio. 

At  supper  Lorenzo  was  present;  and  the 
Count  could  not  avoid  being  pleased  with 
the  respectful  and  filial  attention  he  paid 
to  the  Abbot,  who  certainly  addressed  his 
adopted  son  with  the  mild  benignity  of  a 
parent. 

The  most  entertaininor  and  intere^tins; 
subjects  were  introduced  in  discourse  by 
the  Abbot  and  several  of  the  brotherhood, 
who  appeared  men  of  excellent  under- 
standings, and  less  affected  with  the  bi- 
gotted  rules  of  their  community  than  could 
be  supposed ;  but  the  Count  was  too  much 
occupied  by  his  recent  suspicions,  to  at- 
tend to  their  conversation. 

The  Superior  politely  attributing  the 
G  2  abstraction 
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abstraction  of  Guidoni  to  his  late  illness^ 
and  the  fatigue  of  his  walk  to  the  convent, 
soon^ordered  one  of  the  brothers,  and  Lo- 
renzo^ to  shew  the  Count  to  his  apart- 
ment. 

A  long  narrow  passage,  which  led  past 
the  dormitory,  terminated  in  an  apartment 
evidently  intended  for  the  reception  of 
strangers  of  rank.  Thither  Guidoni  was 
preceded  by  the  Monk,  bearing  a  light. 
Lorenzo  slowly  followed;  and  on  the 
Count's  turning  to  address  him,  he  an- 
s^vered  with  an  air  of  distant  politeness,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  sign  to  Guidoni, 
not  to  notice  hira. 

At  the  door  of  the  chamber  Lorenzo 
paused  ;  and  the  Monk  having  lighted  a 
silver  tripod  lamp,  v/hich  was  suspended 
over  the  chimney  piece,  they  both  with- 
drevf,  respectfully  wishing  the  Count  un- 
disturbed repose. 

Guidoni  w^as  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
disappearance  of  Lorenzo.  Fully  impres- 
sed with  the  idea  of  his  being  the  long  lost 
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son  of  the  Marchese  di  Romanzini,  the 
Count  felt  anxiously  desirous  to  question 
the  youth  on  every  incident  of  his  early 
years.  Lorenzo  had  said  he  was  three 
years  of  age,  when  received  into  the  con- 
vent ;  it  was,  therefore,  possible  that 
some  slight  recollection  of  circumstances^ 
prior  to  that  event,  might  still  dwell  on 
his  mind  ;  and  which  would  either  confirm 
or  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  the  Count  felt 
inclined  to  indulge.  That  some  mystery 
was  really  attached  to  the  situation  of  the 
young  man,  Guidoni  was  now  fully  con- 
vinced of.  The  Abbot's  evident  embarrass.^ 
ment,  and  his  rejection  of  the  Count's 
offer  to  place  Lorenzo  in  an  establishment 
more  agreeable  to  his  wishes  than  a  monas- 
tic life,  the  reserve  of  the  youth,  the 
mysterious  signs  made  by  the  Monk  during 
dinner,  and  several  other  circumstances, 
confirmed  the  Count  in  his  present  opi- 
nion ;  and  encreased  his  anxious  wishes  to 
develop  the  truth. 

Occupied  by  these  reflections^  Guidoni 
G  3  paced 
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paced  the  chamber  for  more  than  an  hour. 
To  sleep  was  impossible.  The  expiring 
larap^  at  length,  warned  him  to  retire-; 
but  repose  still  fled  his  pillow.  The  hour 
of  midnight  prayer  had  elapsed,  and  he 
heard  the  monks  repairing  to  their  respec- 
tive ceils.  The  closing  of  doors  echoed 
along  the  vaulted  passages,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  all  was  again  silent;  yet  the  Count 
slept  not.  He  had  continued  some  time 
ruminating,  when  a  faint  noise  caused  him 
to  throw  aside  the  curtain^  and  he  beheld 
the  door  slowly  open,  and  a  monk,  whose 
face  was  partly  concealed  by  a  cowl  he 
wore,  enter  the  room. 

^^  Lorenzo  \"  softly  exclaimed  the 
Count. 

The  stranger  carried  a  lamp,  shaded  by 
part  of  his  habit;  and  having  fastened  the 
door,  he  raised  the  light,  and  Guidoni  per- 
ceived the  countenance  of  the  Monk  who 
had  endeavoured  to  attract  his  attention 
at  dinner.  He  motioned  to  the  Count  to 
be  silent^  and  advancing  towards  the  middle 
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of  the  chamber,  he  apologized  for  his  in- 
trusion. 

The  Monk  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice, 
and  appeared  to  be  apprehensive  of  being 
overheard. 

The  Count  hastily  threw  on  his  clothes  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  seated  besirie  the 
Monkj  near  the  dying  embers  of  a  wood 
fire. 

''  I  have  taken  this  liberty,  in  compas- 
sion to  the  young  Lorenzo/' said  the  Father, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  regarded 
the  Count  with  an  uneasy  and  embarrassed 
air. — ''He  informs  me  that  you  honour  him 
with  your  friendship  : — I  hope  he  does  not 
deceive  himself  in  this  particular.  Count/' 

*'  By  no  means.  Holy  Father,"  replied 
the  agitated  Guidoni.  ''  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  make  insincere  professions/' 

''  Then,  my  Lord,  your  generosity  and 
goodness  of  heart  will  induce  you  to  assist 
me  in  doing  an  act  of  justice,"  returned  the 
Father.  "  To  your  honour  I  will  confide 
a  secret  unknown  even  to  the  young  mail 
c  4  himself. 
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himself.  You  havfe  heard  that  he  is  an  or- 
phan— the  whole  community,  ravself  ex- 
cepted, siippose  the  same.  Three  months 
only  are  past  since  I  discovered  the  ivuth. 
The  Abbot  has,  I  suspect,  known  it  from 
the  hour  in  which  the  child  was  found  at 
the  convent  gate;  hut  he  has  carefully 
concealed  the  secret  from  the  brotherhood 
and  the  young  man." 

The  Monk  paused — Guidoni,  with  eager 
impatience,     and     anxious      expectation^ 
waited  his  further  communication. 
At  length  the  Father  resumed — 
*'lt  is  now  about  three  months,"  said  he, 
''  when,    returning   frora    visiting  a    sick 
peasant,  whose  cottage   is  some  miles  dis- 
tant, I  was  benighted  in   the  dreary  glen 
through  which  you    passed,  in   your  w^ay 
to   the   convent.     The   night  was  aw^fuHy 
still    and  dark,    and  the   lowerinor    clouds 
seemed   to    presage  a    violent  storm.       It 
Vv^as   impossible  to  proceed   over  a  bridge, 
formed   of  a  single  plank,  thrown  across 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  torrent ;  and  I 
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sat  down  on  an  edge  of  the  rock,  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  the  morning  dawned^ 
knowing  I  could  well  account  to  the  Abbot 
for  my  absence. 

''  I  had  not  remained  there  half  an  hour/ 
when  the  lio'htnin<x,  in  auick  and  sue- 
cessive  flashes,  threw  m-omentary  illumi- 
nations on  the  surrounding  objects  ;  and 
the  thunder,  in  tremendous  peals,  vibrated 
through  the  valley.  I  closed  my  eyes  on 
these  awful  messengers  of  death,  and,  in 
fervent  prayer,  recommended  my  soul  to 
the  Almighty  Powxr,  who  directs  the  war- 
ring elements. 

''  The  storm  continued  with  unabated 
violence.  In  the  short  intervals  of  silence^ 
I  fancied  I  heard  a  humaji  voice.  It  was 
no  mistake — the  voice  sjrew  louder.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  raising  them,  behekb 
on  a  projection  of  the  rock,  a  little  above 
me,  the  figure  of  a  man.  A  lengthened 
flash  served  to  discover  us  to  each  other ;, 
and,  with  horror,  I  observed  that  a  bright 
stiletto  gleamed  in  his  hand.  He  had  per- 
G  5  ceived 
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ceived  me^  and,  while  uttering  a  dreadful 
execration^  he  attempted  to  spring  to- 
wards the  spot  on  which  I  kneeled.  All 
righteous  Providence  !  —  the  murderous 
.steel  attracted  the  lightning,  and  he  fell  at 
my  feet,  apparently  dead.  With  trem- 
bling limbs  I  stooped  to  examine  the 
body.  A  deep  groan,  at  that  moment, 
issued  from  his  lips,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  speak.  I  afterwards  found  that  one  side 
of  his  body  had  been  scorched  by  the 
avenging  flash,  and  that  in  his  fall  his 
right  leg  and  arm  had  been  broken. 

''  After  several  vain  efforts,  he  articulated 
a  few  w^ords;  but  in  a  tone  so  languid  and 
indistinct,  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  him 
repeat  them.  With  great  difficulty,  he  at 
length  pronounced — '  Do  you  belong  ta 
the  Convent  of  San  Jerome,  Father  ?' 

"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  spoke 
to  him  in  the  most  consolatory  terms;  not 
suffering  him  to  suppose  I  had  suspected  his 
intention  of  plunging  the  stiletto  into  my" 
bosom. 

'^  He 
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^^He  now  appeared  to  endure  the  most 
excruciating  agonies  of  mind  and  body ; 
and  in  heart-rending  accents  he  besought 
me  to  hear  his  confession^  and  grant  him 
absolution. 

''There  was  something  terrible,  beyond 
description,  in  his  convulsive  efforts  to 
speak,  and  it  was  but  seldom  that  I  could 
understand  him.  However,  I  compre- 
hended enough  of  his  broken  sentences,  to 
learn  that  Lorenzo,  the  reputed  orphan, 
cherished  by  the  Abbot,  was,  in  reality,  the 
stolen  son  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  who, 
to  that  hour,  regretted  his  loss,  and  had 
long  considered  him  as  no  more, 

''The  confession  of  the  dvinjj  wretch, 
whose  najiie  was  Lopez  Vanilla,  was  to  this 
effect — that  induced  by  the  intreaties  and 
promises  of  a  man,  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
friend,  he  had,  about  sixteen  years  back, 
accompanied  him  to  a  villa  near  Naples, 
which  the  noble  parents  of  Lorenzo  at 
that  time  occupied:  That  after  a  vain 
G  6  attempt 
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attempt  to  caiTy  off  the  Marchesa^  he  con- 
trived to  enter  the  villa  at  nighty,  and 
forced  the  infant  from  the  arms  of  his 
nurse^  at  the  time  when  the  family  were 
thrown  into  deep  affliction,  by  the  decease 
ofthe  Marchesa,  who  had  suddenly  expired, 
and  the  mental  derangement  of  her  Lord, 
in  consequence  of  this  melancholv  event. 
*^'  Horror-struck,  I  listened  to  this  dread- 
ful tale  ;  and  eagerly  enquired  the  name 
of  the  injured  nobleman  ?  This  I  learned. 
The  unhappy  Lopez  then  charged  me,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  never  to  divulge 
his  confession  to  the  Abbot,  but  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  writing  to  the 
Marchese,  to  inform  him  of  his  son  being 
still  alive,  and  where  he  was  concealed.  I 
then  enqi;ired  the  name  of  the  m.onster, 
who  had  urged  him  to  the  commission  of 
such  iniquitous  deeds?  but  his  attempts  to 
reply  were  prevented  by  strong  convul- 
sions. Afterwards,  at  intervals,  1  caught 
these  words—'  In  this  rock— The  treasure^ 

Father 
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Father^ — ^I  give  it  to  the  convent — Pray — • 
pray  for  my  lost  soul!'  he  continued  for 
some  minutes^  thus  imploring  my  prayers^, 
and  then  expired/' 

''  What  is  the  name  of  the  injured  Mar- 
chese  ?''  demanded  Guidoni,  with  breath- 
less eagerness, 

*"  The  Marchese  di  Komanzini/'  replied 
the  Monk. 

An  exclamation  of  rapturous  joy  from 
the  lips  of  the  Count,  surprised  the  Father, 
whose  looks  seemed  to  require  silence  ; 
however,  the  loud  and  animated  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  which  Guidoni  continued 
to  utter^  at  finding  his  hopes  thus  confirmed^ 
ceased  only  on  the  Monk's  entreatino^  him 
not  to  alarm  the  brotherhood. 

The  Count  instantly  checked  himself; 
and  the  Father^  after  listening  to  discover 
whether  all  remained  silent,  resumed  his 
discourse. 

''  You  are,  doubtless,  my  Lord,''  said 
he,  ''  well  acquainted  with  the  Marchese  di 
Romanziiii  ?" 

riam/^ 
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''  I  am,"  replied  the  Count.  ''  He  is 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men.  But 
wherefore  have  you  so  long  delayed  com- 
municating to  him  intelligence  of  such 
high  importance  ?" 

''The  isolated  situation  of  my  convent/' 
returned  the  Monk,  ''  and  the  danger  of 
entrusting  a  letter  of  such  consequence  to 
any  of  the  peasantry,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented me,  I  hoped  that  Heaven  would 
direct  some  stranger  to  this  lonely  spot,  on 
whom  I  might  rely,  without  apprehension 
of  being  betrayed :  and  at  length  my 
earnest  prayers  and  expectations  are?  ful- 
filled. The  Divine  Providence,  who  ever 
watches  over  the  innocent  and  oppressed, 
has  conducted  you  hither^  Count ;  and  in 
w^hom  could  I  so  well  confide,  as  in  a 
yottng  nobleman,  to  whose  amiable  cha- 
racter I  am  no  stranger?  The  name  of 
Guidoni  has  often  been  the  theme  of  the 
traveller  within  these  walls ;  and  we  are 
all  well  informed  of  the  hospitality  and 
generosity,  for  which  the  noble  own- 
ers 
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ers   of  Guidoni   Castle    have   long    been 
famed." 

The  Count  politely  replied  to  these  jnst 
eulogiiims  of  the  Monk  ;  and  then  en- 
quired his  reasons  for  keeping  from  Lo- 
renzo the  secret  of  his  real  origin  ? 

''•'Knowing  the  disposition  of  the  youth, 
and  fearing,  that  if  informed  of  such  im- 
portant particulars,  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,, 
might  overcome  his  discretion,  I  have  hi- 
therto forbore  the  communication,'*  the 
Father  replied.  ''  But  being  well  apprised 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Abbot,  respecting- 
the  young  man's  taking  the  vows,  I  ven- 
tured to  warn  him  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
the  being  drawn  into  such  a  step.  At  the 
same  time  I  gave  him  an  indirect  promise, 
that  I  would,  at  some  future  period,  un- 
fold my  motive  for  such  a  charge.  Loren- 
zo heard  me  with  attention  ;  and  surprised 
me  by  affirming,  that  his  determination 
never  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  was  al- 
ready fixed./' 

''  Where 
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"  Where  was  the  body  of  the  wretched 
Lopez  interred  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

''  In  the  biirying-ground  of  the  convent/' 
replied  the  Monk. 

'•'  Did  the  Abbot  betray  any  emotion  on 
learning  his  death  ?"  enquired  Guidoni. 

'' Ye^,"  returned  the  Father;  *'''  and 
ordered  the  cottage  of  Lopez  to  be 
diligently  searched^  and  all  his  efTects 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  convent:  but  in 
the  search,  nothing  of  any  consequence 
was  found.  Our  Superior/'  continued, 
the  Monk,  ''  is  apparently  a  holy  and 
humane  man ;  how  far  he  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  I  have 
related;,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  yet  I 
must  again  observe^  the  dying  man  strictly 
enjoined  me  to  silence  towards  7z/m." 

''  As  the  expressions  uttered  by  the  ex-' 
piring  wretch/'  remarked  the  County  '"'  as- 
suredly implied  that  some  treasure  was  con- 
cealed in  the  rocks,  you  have  doubtless 
searched  for  iliat  v/ith  success  ?" 

y  No/'    replied  the  Father :    "  I   have 

not 
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not  dared  to  hazard  such  a  step  ;  but  the 
moment  the  youth  is  restored  to  his  parent, 
I  shall  examine  each  secret  recess  in  the 
rocks.^  Were  I  to  attempt  such  a  proce- 
dure before  that  period,  it  would  expose 
me  to  questions  from  the  ,  Abbot,  which 
would  extremely  embarrass  me." 

The  Count  approved  of  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Monk,  and  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  You  are  now,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  ^'  in- 
formed of  all  I  know  respecting  the  youth; 
and  I  suppose  you  will  depart  from  hence 
in  a  few  days.  I  would  presume  to  advise 
you  not  to  let  Lorenzo,  in  the  mean- 
while, perceive  that  you  have  learned 
any  thing  concerning  him  ;  and  moreover, 
be  particularly  guarded  in  your  expres- 
sions of  friendship  to  him  while  you  re- 
main in  the  convent.  But  the  moment 
you  arrive  at  your  castle,  I  entreat  you  to 
write  to  the  Marchese,  and  tell  him  to 
hasten  to  claim  his  son." 

''  Hark  V  cried  the  Count. 

The- 
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The  Monk  listened,  and  plainly  heard 
a  door  open,  and  receding  steps  sound 
along  the  passage.  Extremely  alarmed,  he 
gaz^d  on  the  door  of  the  chamber,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  behold  it  unclose. 
A  profound  silence,  '  however,  presently 
ensued ;  but  the  Father  was  too  much  agi- 
tated by  the  circumstance,  to  remain  long 
in  the  apartment :  nor  could  Guidoni  ob- 
ject to  his  departure,  though  he  seriously 
wished  the  Monk  to  suppress  his  fears,  and 
to  answer  the  several  questions  he  had  to 
propose.     . 

'^  I  will  leave  the  lamp  here,  Signor^'** 
said  the  Father.  ^'^  I  can  find  my  way  in 
the  dark.  I  will  seek  another  opportunity 
of  answering  your  demands.  Permit  me 
now  to  withdraw.'' 

The  Monk  hastily  quitted  the  chamber, 
leaving  the  Count  to  indulge  the  pleasing 
certainty  of  having  been  perfectly  right  in 
his  conjectures. 
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Jl  he  early  matin  bell  awoke  the  Count 
from  a  short  slumber.  He  quickly  arose; 
and  having  dressed  himself,  left  the  cham- 
ber, with  the  intention^  of  going  into  the 
chapel ;  but  unacquainted  with  the  long 
passages  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
for  that  purpose^  }ie  was  on  the  point  of 
endeavouring  to  find  his  way  to  the  refec- 
tory,  when,  turning  a  short  angle^  he  en- 
countered Lorenzo. 

''  How  fortunate  \"  exclaimed  the  Count. 
''  How  long  has  the  bell  struck  ?** 

^'  Only    a   few   minutes/'    replied   the 
youth. 

'^  Accom 
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"  Accompany  me,  then,  for  an  instant, 
to  my  chamber/^  said  Guidoni,  forgetful 
of  the  caution  he  had  received  from  the 
Monk.  ''  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  most  im- 
portant question/' 

Lorenzo  complied  v;ith  the  request; 
and  they  were  both  immediately  in  the 
apartment  appropriated  to  the  Count. 

"  My  agitation  and  eagerness  alarm 
you/'  cried  Guidoni ;  ''  but  suppress  your 
surprise,  and  satisfy  me  in  one  point.  If  I 
do  not  mistake,  you  once  informed  me 
that  you  was  about  three  years  of  age, 
when  the  Abbot  took  you  under  his  pro- 
tection.'' 

''  I  imagine  I  was  about  that  ace,"  re- 
turned  the  youth. 

''  Bo  you  retain  any  recollection  of  cir- 
cumstances prior  to  that  event. ?^"  demanded 
the  Count. 

''  O  yes/'  answered  Lorenzo,  w^ith  emo- 
tion ;  ''  but  why  these  enquiries  ? — For 
Heaven's   sake.    Count,    keep   me   not    in 

suspense 
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suspense — Have   you    learned  aught  con- 
cerning me  ?'* 

''  Were  you  always  called  by  the  name  of 
Lorenzo  ?''  enquired  Guidoni. 

''  No/'  returned  the  former.  ''  I  per- 
fectly recollect  being  caressed  by  a  lady 
and  a  cavalier^  both  of  whom  called  me 
Vivonio;  and  so  indelibly  is  the  recol- 
lection of  their  fondness  engraven  on  my 
heart,  that  neither  time,  nor  change  of 
circumstances,  have  been  able  to  weaken 
the  impression.  Even  to  this  moment,  I 
also  recollect  my  infant  terrors,  on  finding 
myself  suddenly  in  the  power  of  a  savage 
and  ferocious-looking  lellow,  who  beat 
me  cruelly  for  refusing  to  answer  to  any 
other  name  than  that  of  Vivonio." 

As  it  was  now  impossible  for  a  shadow 
of  doubt  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  Guidoni, 
his  joy  deprived  him  of  utterance,  and  he 
embraced  his  friend  in  silent,  though  visi- 
ble emotion. 

Lorenzo,  whose  mind  was  agonized  with 
eager  curiosif:y,  repeatedly   entreated  the 

Count 
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Count  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  earnest 
inquiries;  but  before  the  latter  had  re- 
gained sufficient  composure  to  reply^  the 
ceasing  of  the  matin  bell  reminded  Lo- 
renzo of  his  lengthened  stay.  Starting 
towards  the  door,  he  rushed  from  the 
apartment,  and  Guidoni  had  only  time  to 
desire  him  to  return  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, ere  he  disappeared  down  the  dark  pas- 
sages. 

The  Count  had  not  been  many  minutes 
waiting  his  return,  when  Lorenzo  re-en- 
tered the  apartment. 

''  The  service  is  begun/*  said  he> 
''  and  as  I  am  not  particularly  wanted, 
I  shall  not  now  attend.  I  beseech  you. 
Count  Guidoni,  reveal  to  me,  while  there 
is  an  opportunity,  what  you  know  relative 
to  me  or  my  family.'* 

The  Count,  feeling  no  apprehension  of 
being  interrupted,  briefly  recounted  to  the 
youth  all  the  particulars  he  had  learned 
from  the  Monk:  and  as  the  recollection 
Lorenzo  retained  of  the  name  bestowed  on 
5  him 
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him  in  infancy,  had  corroborated  the  tes- 
timony of  the  dying  Lopez,  his  identity 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Guidoni,  fully  esta- 
blished ;  he,  therefore,  dwelt  with  anima- 
tion on  the  virtues  of  the  Marchese  di  Ro- 
manzini,  in  whom  his  young  friend  was  to 
behold  a  father. 

Lorenzo  appeared  not  so  much  sur- 
prised as  overjoyed  at  the  intelligence  he 
had  received ;  and  with  a  countenance 
glowing  with  mingled  delight  and  grati- 
tude, he  listened  to  the  arrangements  the 
Cownt  proposed  for  his  immediate  eman- 
cipation. 

The  idea  of  quitting  the  convent  without 
Lorenzo,  the  Count  could  not  endure. 
He  feared  that  before  proper  steps  could 
be  taken  to  restore  the  young  man  to  his 
family,  he  might  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  friends.  The  Abbot,  if  really 
aiding  the  design  of  some  concealed  enemy 
to  the  noble  house  of  Di  Orenza  and  Di 
Romanzini,  could  not  fail  to  regard,  with 
the  suspicion  ever  attached   to  guilt,  the 

inter- 
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interference  of  a  stranger,  whose  conduct 
and  profe?;sions  had  evinced  a  wish  of  pro- 
'  viding  for  the  youth,  agreeable  to  his  in- 
clinations ;  and,  in  such  case,  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  the  latter  might  not 
only  be  compelled  to  take  the  vows,  but 
removed  to  some  spot,  to  which  it  might 
be  impossible  to  trace  him,  or  where  he 
would  never  more  be  heard  of 

These  reflections  alarmed  the  Count,  and 
determined  him  to  devise   some  plan  for 
the   escape    of  Lorenzo,,  from    an   abode 
which    he  deemed   it  no   longer  safe    for 
him  to  remain  in  :  but  as  no  scheme   for 
this    purpose   could    be    immediately    ar- 
ranged,   and  as    Lorenzo  could   not   visit 
the  apartment  of  the  Count  by  night,  it 
was  agreed  to  confide  this  intention  to,  and 
to  consult  with.  Father  Pedro,  the  friendly 
Monk,  whose   advice  and  assistance  might 
be  necessary,    and  who  could,    with    less 
danger,  leave  his  cell  on  the  same  hour  as 
on  the  preceding  night. 

The  Count  and  his  friend   endeavoured 

to 
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to  assume  an  appearance  of  composure 
very  foreign  to  their  real  feelings;  and  on 
a  message  from  the  Abbot,  each  proceeded 
to  the  refectory,  with  ^n  air  of  tranquillity 
and  unconcern. 

After  breakfast  the  Abbot  led  the  Count 
to  the  library,  which  displayed  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  well-selected  authors  ; 
many  very  ancient  and  beautifully  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  were  there  also  carefully 
preserved.  When  Guidoni  had  surveyed 
this  spacious  repository  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern literature/  he  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  extensive  knowledge  Lorenzo  had  ac- 
quired. 

Here  the  Superior  requested  the  Count 
to  amuse  himself^  till  the  hour  of  dinner^ 
and  then  quitted  the  room. 

In  vain  Guidoni .  turned  over  pages  of  ^ 
divinity  and  history  ;  his  thoughts  were  too 
deeply  engaged  by  the  recent  discovery^ 
to  permit  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Abbot.  It  was  in  these  mo- 
ments  of  solitude    and   silence^    that  he 

VOL.  II.  ji  began 
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began  to  reflect  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
accompanying  the  newly  found  Vivonio  to 
Orenza.  Might  he  not  arrive  there  at  the 
very  hour  on  which  the  nuptials  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Rosalia  were  celebrated  ? — This 
idea  gave  the  Count  a  pang  of  bitter  agony. 
Rosalia,  at  present,  was  the  heiress  of  an 
immense  property  ;  and  though  she  valued 
not  unbounded  wealth,  still  the  Count  Al- 
vanio,  he  knew,  regarded  it  as  essentially 
necessary  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
son ;  the  sudden  appearance,  therefore, 
of  the  long  lost  Vivonio,  would  create  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Count.  This  surmise  darted  into  the  mind 
of  Guidoni,  and  he  conceived  the  hope  that 
this  unexpected  circumstance  would  pre- 
vent those  dreaded  nuptials ;  but  the  re- 
collection that  Rosalia  regarded  Ferdinand 
with  the  warmest  affection,  almost  instantly 
returned,  and  renewed  his  despair.  If  they 
should  already  be  united,  thought  Guidoni, 
they  will  be  happy,  though  the  Count  Al- 
vanio  should  repine.  Tenderly  attached 
4    '  to 
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lo  each  other,  the  diminution  of  fortune 
will  make  no  alteration  in  the  hearts  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Rosalia;  they  will  rather  re- 
joice in  the  felicity  of  the  Marchese  ;  and. 
Vivonio  cannot  fail  of  securing  their  affec- 
tion and  esteem. 

The  disinterested  love  of  Guidoni  occa- 
sioned him  to  experience  a  faint  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  happiness  of  Rosalia ; 
and  he  almost  persuaded  himself  into  an 
opinion,  that  as  the  wife  of  his  friend,  he 
should  behold  her  without  danger  to  his 
future  peace.  He  did  not,  however,  hesi- 
tate to  resolve  on  making  as  limited  a  stay 
at  Orenza  as  possible.  Had  not  his  pre- 
sence there  been  indispensibly  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  Vivonio,  Guidoni,  dif- 
fident of  his  own  fortitude,  would,  on  no 
other  account,  have  ventured  to  see  Rosalia 
again. 

Harrassed  by  contending  emotions,  the 

Count  continued  in  deep  reflection,  till 

he  was    roused  from  his  reveries  by  the 
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entrance  of  one  of  the  Monks^  who  came 
to  summon  him  to  dinner. 

Mechanically  the  Count  followed  the 
Father  to  the  apartment  of  tlie  Abbot, 
where  an  elegant  dinner,  in  compliment 
to  the  noble  guest,  had  just  been  served. 

Guidoni  perceived  that  Vivonio  was  not 
present,  the  Abbot  and  four  of  the  elder 
Monks  only  being  of  the  party.  Cha- 
grined and  displeased  with  a  parade  which 
el^ectuaily  prevented  his  seeing  the  youth, 
the  Count  became  pensive  and  taciturn  ; 
and  the  Abbot  could  not  but  perceive  that 
an  entertainment  less  formal  would  have 
been  more  pleasing :  however,  the  natural 
urbanity  and  politeness  of  the  Count  would 
not  permit  him  to  appear  dissatisfied  with 
the  attentions  of  the  Superior  ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  assume  an  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  and  to  join  in  the  general  con- 
versation. 

Dinner  being  ended,  Guidoni  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Vivonio, 

to 
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to  whom  the  Abbot  behaved  with  his  aceus- 
tomed  gentleness^  of  manner,  and  even 
requested  him^  should  it  prove  agreeable, 
to  shew  the  Count  a  hermit/s  cell,  cu- 
riously formed  in  a  rock  on  the  South  side 
of  the  valley. 

Guidoni  was  secretly  delighted  with  this 
proposal,  while  Vivonio  gladly  caught  at 
the  given  permission;  and  shortly  after, 
the  friends  set  out  on  their  excursion  :  but 
the  Count  was  again  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  privately  conversing  v/ith  the 
youth ;  for  they  had  not  proceeded  many 
steps  from  the  convent,  when  they  encoun- 
tered several  of  the  Monks,  who  were,  ap- 
parently by  chance,  wandering  the  same 
way. 

Amongst  the  groupe,  the  Count  per- 
ceived the  Monk,  who,  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  been  his  conductor  to  San  Jerome. 
He  seemed  just  to  have  joined  the  party; 
and  on  seeing  the  Count,  he  approached, 
and  informed  him,  that  his  servants  were 
arrived  at  the  convent,  whither  his  Supe- 
H  3  rior. 
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rior,  fearing  that  they  were  very  indif- 
ferently accommodated  at  the  cottage^  had 
ordered  him  to  conduct  them. — "  The 
mules/*  continued  the  Monk,  "  are  still 
under  the  care  of  the  old  woman,  it  being 
impossible  to  give  them  shelter  here.  I 
have  to  acquaint  you  also,  Signor/*  he 
added,  *'  that  one  of  your  servants  wishes 
to  return.  It  seems  the  desire  of  paying 
his  duty  to  you,  and  personally  learning 
the  state  of  your  health,  alone  induced  him 
to  leave  the  cot/* 

Guidoni,  convinced  that  he  should  not, 
for  the  present,  find  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  private  to  Vivonio,  declined 
proceeding  on  the  walk,  and  returned  with 
the  latter  to  the  convent,  where  he  found 
his  two  attendants,  Michelli  and  Carloni. 
The  former,  after  having  been  well  feasted, 
was  conducted  back  to  the  cottage,  while 
Carloni  remained  to  attend  on  his  Lord. 

Continually  under  the  observation  of  the 
Monks,  the  Count,  with  chagrin,  saw  the 
hours  glide  away,  without  the  least  prospect 

of 
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of  speaking  to  Vivonio  ;  and  his  vexation 
was  extreme,  at  being  compelled  to  retire 
to  his  chamber,  while  uncerrain  whether 
Father  Pedro  would  repeat  his  nocturnal 
visit. 

Carloni  attended  the  Count  to  his  apart- 
ment ;  but  instead  of  waiting  as  usual  the 
commands  of  his  Lord,  he  looked  care- 
fully round  the  room,  and  having  fastened 
the  door,  he,  in  a  low  tone,  informed  the 
Count  he  had  something  particular  to  say. 

The  Count  commanded  him  to  speak, 
and  Carloni,  with  an  air  of  mystery  and 
importance,  began — 

^'  Some  time  before  the  Father  Abbot 
and  you,  Signor,  sat  down  to  supper/' 
said  he,  '*"  I  was  talking  to  the  old  porter, 
at  the  convent  gate,  when  one  of  the 
Monks  passed  us  several  times,  and  at  last 
made  a  sign  to  me  to  follow  him.  I  got 
off  as  well  as  I  could,  and  stole  after  the 
Father  into  the  chapel.  Two  lamps  were 
burning  before  a  shrine,  and  there  was 
just  light  enough  to  see  that  nobody  was 
H  4  there 
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there  but  our  own  selves.  Well,  Signer^ 
the  Monk  drew  me  into  the  darkest  part, 
and  then,  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, he  said,  in  a  low  whisper — '  Can  you 
be  secret  and  faithful  ?' 

'  My  Signor  never  doubted  me  yet,^ 
answered  L  not  very  well  pleased  at  his 
seeming  to  suspect  me  of  being  false  : 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  did  not  know 
what  a  master  I  had  ;  if  he  could  have  gues- 
sed how  kind  you  are,  Signor,  why 
then r 

"  Proceed — Proceed  with  your  infor- 
mation,'' ctied  the  Count  impatiently. 

''  Well,  Signor,''  resumed  Carloni,  "  I 
suppose  the  Monk  thought  he  had  vexed 
me  enouo^h,  for  he  did  not  ask  me  that 
question  again.     If  he  had ." 

The  Count  turned  away  half  angry. 

Carloni  instantly  recollected  himself,  and 
proceeded  with  his  communication. 

''  The  Monk,  Signor,"  said  he,  ''  bid 
me  tdl  you  that  he  could  not  come  to  you 
to-night ;  but  that  your  friend  would  be 

with 
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with  you  after  midnight  prayers ;  and  he 
also  bid  me  say,  that  if  you  did  not  speak 
very  low,  and  take  care  to  send  him  away 
before  the  morning  dawned,  all  would  be 
discovered.  Now,  Signor,"  continued  Car- 
loni,  ''I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry;  but 
as  this  happened  before  Michelli  went 
away,  and  as  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  your  friend  in  this  convent  could  be 
no  other  than  Signor  Lorenzo,  and  that 
you  were  contriving  how  to  get  him  away, 
for  fear  of  his  being  made  a  Monk  of — 
why  I  told  Michelli  to  keep  the  mules  in 
proper  order  for  travelling  at  a  moment's 
warning/' 

''  Your  imprudence  has  ruined  all  ! — 
Who  w^as  present  when  you  gave  such  or- 
ders?" anxiously  demanded  the  Count. 

*'  Saint  Jerome  defend  me  !"  cried 
Carloni.  ''  Why,  Signor,  who  should  be 
present,  but  Michelli  himself?  Do  you 
think  I  did  not  take  good  care  of  that  ?— 
Ay,  ay,  there's  no  danger  of  being  found 
out.  Why,  old  Marcella  never  goes  into 
H  5  the 
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the  shed  where  the  mules  are  kept ;  and  if 
she  did^  she  would  only  help  any  scheme 
for  getting  Signor  Lorenzo  off.  Ah  V^ 
continued  Carloni^  "  she  may  well  like 
him ;  he  has  saved  her  life^  and  given  her 
all  the  little  comforts  she  has  had  for 
some  years.  But  what  do  you  think,  Sig- 
nor, old  Marcella  told  me  beside.  She 
said  that  Signor  Lorenzo  was-  obliged  to 
bind  himself,  by  a  dreadful  oath,  to  the 
Abbot,  before  he  could  get  permission  to 
visit  her,  that  he  would  never  bring  any^ 
stranger  to  the  convent,  unless  the  Abbot 
first  invited  them  himself;  and  she  said 
that  was  but  seldom  th.e  case,  as  the  Supe- 
rior rarely  asks  any  one  to  the  convent 
that  cannot  pay  well  for  it:  and  as  for 
Signor  Lorenzo,  if  he  had  ever  wanted  to 
run  away,  he  could  not,  for  Marcella  told 
me  that  there  was  a  vile  wicked-looking 
fellow,  that  for  a  long  time  used  to  watch 
his  steps,  and  cross  his  paths,  three  or  four 
times  a-day  :  but  this  fellow  disappeared 
somemonthsagOj  and  nobody  knows  what  is 
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become  of  him.  He  used  to  be  the  terror 
of  all  the  peasants  that  saw  him.  Some 
think  he  is  dead;  others  that  he  hides 
himself  amongst  the  rocks  in  the  valley  ; 
and — Hark  !  Signor,  there's  the  bell  for 
midnight  service — How  late  it  is ! — You  did 
not  remark  the  time^  Signor^  you  sat  with 
the  Abbot  after  supper,  and  yet  the  Monk, 
who  shewed  Michelli  his  way  back  to  the 
cottage,  returned  before  you  quitted  the 
parlour.  I  once  thought  that  this  same 
San  Jerome  was  a  good  distance  from  the 
cot;  but  this  morning  Marcella  told  me 
there  was  some  dismal  dreary  way  leading 
to  it,  that  cut  oflfa  great  deal  of  the  length. 
I  suppose  she  meant  that  gloomy  valley. 
Mercy  on  us !  what  a  place  it  is ! — How 
shall  we  get  away  1 — Such  flights  of  steps, 

and '' 

Carloni  would  have  run  on  for  an  hour, 
had  not  the  Count  commanded  his  silence. 
The  expectation  of  a  visit  from  Vivonio, 
and  the  former  various  projects  to  effect 
l>is  escape,  so  entirely  occupied  the 
K  6  thoughts 
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thoughts  of  Guidoni^  that  his  servant 
might  have  continued  a  much  longer  time 
uninterrupted^  liad  not  the  latter  suddenly 
elevated  his  voice^  and  by  so  doing,  roused 
the  Count  from  his  reverie. 

The  moon  shone  full  into  the  chamber ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  Guidoni  opened 
the  casement,  to  examine  whether  there 
appeared  any  possibility  of  Vivonio's  mak- 
ing his  escape  that  way. 

The  prospect  was  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  hx)pes  of  the  Count.  Just  beneath 
he  perceived  a  steep  declivity,  covered 
with  dwarf  trees,  and  the  wild  shrubs  of 
the  mountains.  Guidoni  rightly  conjec- 
tured that  the  valley  lay  at  the  foot  of  this 
tremendous  precipice ;  the  narrow  ridge  of 
which  extended  along  the  side  of  the  con- 
vent, rendering  any  approach  to  the  edi- 
fice, by  its  almost  perpendicular  ascent, 
impracticable. 

The  Count  sighed  as  he  surveyed  the 
steep  and  gloomy  depths;  nor  were  his 
vsensations  more  pleasing,  when  he  raised 
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his.;eyes  to  the  snowy  summits  of  the  lofty 

mountains.     Thoughtfully  he  continued  to 

meditate,  till  recollecting  that  his  servant 

was  still  in  the  chamber,  and  that  to  detain 

him    longer,    would,    if    known,    appear 

strano;e  to  the  Monks,  he  ordered  Carloni 

.   .  .    > 

to  withdraw,  after  having  enjoined  him  to 

be  particularly  cautious    in    his  discourse, 

lest   any    thing    should    transpire,    which 

might  create  suspicion  of  his  design, 

Carloni  faithfully  promised  to  be  cir- 
cumspect, and  withdrew.  The  Count  had 
been  but  a  few  minutes  alone,  w^hen  he 
heard  the  Monks  retiring  to  their  cells. 
A  profound  silence  quickly  succeeded,  and 
Vivonio  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the 
habit  of  the  order. 

Guidoni,  extremely  alarmed  at  the  sight, 
faintly  articulated — '^'^  Are  we  discovered  ?" 

''  I  fear  we  are,"  replied  Vivonio.  "  I 
am  unwilling  to  trespass  on  your  friend- 
ship ;  yet  there  is  but  one  way  to  elude 
the  designs  of  my  persecutor." 

''  Qh,  name  it !"  eagerly  cried  the  Count. 

*^Will 
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"  Will  you  accompany  me  instantly  m 
my  flight  }'*  enquired  Vivonio. 

'^  Undoubtedly/'  replied  Guidoni. 

Vivonio  immediately  opened  the  case- 
ment. 

*'  Impossible  ! — Softly  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Count.     '^  You  cannot  proceed  this  way.'* 

''  If  you  disapprove  of  the  attempt,  I 
resign  it/'  said  Vivonio  mounifully. 

"  Will  it  not  be  attended  with  instant 
death  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

"  Banish  that  idea/'  returned  Vivonio. 
*^  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  path — Dare 
you  venture  ?"^ 

"  The  Count,  whose  only  fear  was  for 
the  youth,  instantly  approached  the  win- 
dow. Vivonio  descended  in  a  moment, 
and  was  then  followed  by  the  Count,  who, 
to  his  infinite  surprise,  soon  found  that  his 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  friend 
had  magnified  the  danger  of  the  enter- 
prize. 

With  extreme  care  they  stole  softly 
along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and,  at 

lengthy 
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length,  turned  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
building.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  lay  on 
this  side,  which  having  hastily  descended, 
they  entered  the  valley. 

Guidoni,  fearful  of  pursuit,  threw  a 
momentary  glance  towards  the  dark  turrets 
of  the  convent,  but  no  lights  were  visible; 
the  usual  solemn  silence  reigned  around. 

The  Count's  steps  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  ones  of  Vivonio,  v/ho  observed  a 
profound  silence  all  the  way;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  reached  the  cottage. 

''  We  will  not  alarm  Marcella,*^"  whis- 
pered Vivonio.  "  The  mules  are  in  the 
shed,  and  I  can  enter.'' 

Vivonio  found  the  door  of  the  shed 
fastened ;  but  after  several  efforts,  he  ob- 
tained an  entrance;  and  to  his  extreme 
surprise  perceived  that  the  mules  were 
ready,  and  Micheili  sleeping  in  an  obscure 
corner.  An  old  lamp  was  suspended  from 
a  beam,  and  its  faint  glimmering  light 
just  served  to  render  the  objects  within 
distinguishable. 

The 
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The  Count  immediately  roused  Michellf, 
who^  starling  on  his  feet,  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise;  but  instantly  recol- 
lecting his  Lord,  heren  quired  his  commands. 
Bring  out  the  mules,  ordered  Guidoni. 
The  servant  hastened  to  obey,  and  having  un- 
fastened the  animals,  he  led  them  out  of  the 
shed.  The  Count  and  Vivonio  mounted  in 
haste,  and  proceeded  on  the  journey,  follow- 
ed by  Michelli,  who  was  not  a  little  grieved 
at  leaving  old  Marcella  so  abruptly.  He 
comforted  himself,  however,  by  reflecting 
on  the  noble  present  the  Count  Had  made 
her  on  the  day  he  accompanied  the  Monk 
to  the  convent. 

The  travellers  descended  a  ruo'o:ed  decli- 
vity  of  the  mountain,  as  speedily  as  the 
mules  could  proceed ;  and  before  the 
morning  dawned,  they  had  travelled  seve- 
ral leagues,  the  Count  and  Vivonio  still 
preserving  a  silence,  seldom  interrupted 
but  by  remarks  on  the  road. 

At  length  Vivonio  enquired  what  course 
they  were  proceeding  ? 

^^The 
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''  The  nearest  way  to  Guidoni  Castle/* 
replied  the^ Count. 

"We  shall  be  pursued  thither!'*  ex- 
claimed VivoniO;,  alarmed. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  returned  Guidoni. 
''  Yet  we  shall  be  effectually  secured  from 
the  attempts  of  our  pursuers^  by  the  fide- 
lity of  my  domestics  ;  besides,  we  will  not 
remain  there  above  a  few  hours.  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  proceed  to  Saluzzo, 
or  Nice^  you  will  be  more  easily  secured 
at  either  place,  than  at  the  castle.*' 

Vivonio  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Count,  and  about  mid-day  the  travel- 
lers reached  the  enchanting  valley  of  Gui- 
doni. 

The  richest  cultivation  smiled  over  the 
verdant  plains  that  surrounded  the  castle, 
which  stood  on  a  gentle  eminence,  covered 
with  varied  plantations  and  luxuriant  gar- 
dens; all  of  which  gave  a  just  idea  of  the 
taste  and  elegance  that  presided  in  the  di- 
rections of  the  owner. 

Vivonio^  accustomed  from   intimacy  to 

the 
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the  most  wild  and  terrific  passes  of  the 
AlpSj  where  nature  appeared  in  her  most 
awful  aspect^  expressed  an  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  this  spot. 

An  amphitheatre  of  pine-covered  hills 
enclosed  three  sides  of  the  valley  ;  behind 
which  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Alps  formed  a 
long  range  of  fantastic  and  sublime  images. 
Towards^  the  South,  the  lengthened  vista 
opened  to  prospects  of  the  neat  little  ham- 
let dependent  oh  the  castle^,  and  the  dis- 
tant and  luxuriant  plains  of  Piedmont. 
The  white  cottages  of  the  peasants  of  Gui- 
doni  displayed,  in  their  peculiar  neatness, 
and  air  of  comfort,  the  generosity  and  hu- 
manity of  their  Lord. 

The  travellers  continued  their  way  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  by  the  side  of 
a  small  clear  rivulet,  that,  winding  through 
the  valley,  almost  encircled  the  eminence 
on  which  the  castle  stood,  and  flowed  in 
a  broader  current  through  a  plantation  of 
olives. 

At  the  gate  of  the  castle  stood  the  ancient 
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iward^  and  the  rest  of  the  domestics, 
rhose  joy  at  the  sight  of  their  Lord  was 
mingled  with  concern,  on  beholding  the 
paleness  of  his  countenance. 

The  moment  the  Count  and  Vivonio, 
followed  by  Michelli,  entered  the  court, 
the  former  ordered  the  gate  to  be  fastened, 
and  no  strangers  to  be  admitted  on  any 
pretence  whatever. 

The  first  command  was  immediately 
obeyed ;  and  the  Count  too  well  knew  the 
fidelity  of  his  domestics,  to  doubt  their 
strict  observance  of  the  latter. 

Having  conducted  Vivonio  to  a  remote 
apartment,  the  Count  ordered  refresh- 
ments to  be  immediately  served  there ; 
and  while  a  light  repast  was  preparing,. 
Guidoni  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Marchese, 
which  apprised  him  of  the  recovery  of  his 
long-lost  son.  When  the  Count  had 
finished  writing,  he  presented  the  epistle 
to  Vivonio,  who  gratefully  approved  of  all 
his  friend  had  written,  except  the  high  en- 
comiums lavished  on  himself.  Had  Vivonio. 

been 
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been  permitted  to  obey  the  first  impulse  of 
his  heart,  his  own  hand  had  communicated 
the  happy  tidings  to  his  revered  parent  ; 
but  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  joined  to 
the  advice  of  Guidoni,  quickly  made  him 
relinquish  the  filial  wish. 

Tlie  packet  being  prepared,  a  faithful 
domestic  was  dispatched  with  it  to  Orenza 
Castle. 

The  Count  and  Vivonio  now  partook.of 
refreshments,  and  immediately  after  re- 
paired to  the  apartments  of  the  former ; 
where  Vivonio  was  soon  equipped  in  a 
plain»  but  elegant  habit,  belonging  to  Gui- 
doni,  who  disguised  himself  in  the  garb  of 
a  servant. 

''  This  transformation,*'  said  the  Count, 
smiling,  ''will  help  to  mislead  ourpursuo^s, 
who,  if  I  mistake  not,  must  have  lost  seve- 
ral hours  in  procuring  mules,  should  the 
Abbot  have  ordered  a  pursuit.  Besides, 
the  retired  passes  through  which  we  tra- 
velled, are  so  very  little  known,  that  they 
may  possibly  be  compelled  to  take  a  more 
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circuitous  route  to  the 'castle.  However 
we  must  not  rely  on  conjectures,  but  re- 
commence our  journey  in  less  than  an 
hour;  and  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  Genoa  unmolested,  we  can  hire  a 
vessel  from  thence  to  Cevitta  Vecchia,  and 
thus  completely  elude  pursuit.  In  my  early 
rambles  amongst  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains/' continued  the  Count,  ''  I  have  ex- 
plored many  rude  recesses  and  caverns  al- 
most unknown  ;  and  where,  should  danger 
press  while  in  these  parts,  w^e  might  conceal 
ourselves  for  a  day  or  two,  without  much 
injury  to  health,  as  I  shall  take  care  that 
our  sumpter  mule  shall  be  well  provided.*' 

The  Count  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking, 
when  the  ancient  steward  entered,  and 
delivered  to  him  the  letter  of  Ferdinand. 

Guidoni,  glancing  his  eye  on  the  super- 
scription, instantly  recognized  the  hand 
writing  of  his  friend ;  and  having  looked 
his  apology  to  Vivonio,  with  trembling 
haste  he  tore  open  the  letter  :  but  little 
did   he   expect  to   receive,  instead  of  an 

invitation 
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invitation  to  the  nuptials  of  Rosalia,  the 
blissful  assurance  that  they  would  never 
take  place. 

Surprise,  joy,  and  wonder,  were  now 
painted  in  the  expressive  features  of  the 
Count.  Vivonio  beheld  the  change,  with 
an  amazement  almost  equal  to  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  former ;  but  too  delicate  to 
seek  an  explanation  of  the  cause,  he  re- 
mained silent.  Guidoni,  rather  recovered 
from  the  violence  of  his  fii-st  emotions, 
observed  the  polite  forbearance  of  Vivo- 
nio ;  but  however  highly  he  regarded 
him,  he  could  not  determine  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  contents  of  the  important 
letter. 

''  Pardon  me,  my  friend,*'  cried  the 
Count,  addressing  Vivonio,  with  an  air  of 
the  liveliest  friendship,  "  and  do  not  attri- 
bute my  present  reserve  to  want  of  confi- 
dence. At  some  future  period  you  shall 
know  why  I  am  thus  agitated.  At  this 
time,  spare  me  a  communication  which  ho- 
nour will  not  permit  me  to  make.'' 

'  Vivonio, 
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Vivonio,  convinced  that  the  Count's  wish 
of  concealing  the  intelligence,  which  hadso 
sensibly  affected  him,  arose  from  the  most 
virtuous  motives,  would  scarcely  hear  an 
apology;  and  when  he  could  speak  with- 
out interrupting  the  former,  he  expressed, 
in  animated  terms,  the  satisfaction  he  felt, 
in  witnessing  the  joyful  effects  the  letter 
had  produced. 

Guidoni's  impatience  to  commence  the 
journey  to  Orenza  was  now  heightened. 
His  domestics  were  summoned  into  his 
presence,  to  receive  instructions  for  their 
conduct,  should  the  Abbot  of  San  Jerome 
»end  any  of  his  people  to  make  enquiries 
at  the  castle. 

''  To  whoever  may  enquire,  say,  you 
are  not  authorised  to  give  them  any  an- 
swer to  their  questions — and  hold  as  little 
converse  with  strangers  as  possible,"  was 
the  general  order  then  given. 

The  Count  next  ordered  three  excellent 
mules  to  be  expeditiously  prepared  for  the 
journey ;  two  for  the  use  of  himself  and 

Vivonio, 
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Vivonio^  and  the  third  to  be  laden  with 
provisions  and  provender. 

In  vain  Michelli^  and  .  several  other 
faithful  domestics,  supplicated  their  be- 
loved Lord's  permission  to  attend  him  ;  the 
Count  being  of  opinion,  that  himself  and 
his  companion  would  run  less  hazard  of 
discovery,  by  travelling  unattended,  than 
if  he  permitted  a  suite,  his  servants  being 
personally  known  to  the  peasantry  for  se- 
veral miles  round. 

In  a  short  time  every  thing  was  ready  for 
the  departure  of  the  Count  and  Vivonio  ; 
and  the  domestics  assembled  in  the  hall  to 
offer  their  respectful  and  sincere  wishes 
for  the  safety  of  their  beloved  young 
Lord. 

Michelli  endeavoured  to  restrain  his 
tears  as  he  held  the  bridle  of  the  Count's 
mule,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  lamenting 
his  lot,  as  peculiarly  hard,  in  being  denied 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  dangers  to. 
which  he  persuaded  himself  his  dear  Lord 
and  Signer  Lorenzo  were  going  to  expose 

themselves  ; 
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themselves ;  slily  hinting  to  the  group  who 
had  followed  the  steps  of  the  Count  and 
Vivonio^  that  he  dared  to  say  Carioni  was 
more  favoured^  as  he  supposed  he  was 
hiding  some  where  about  to  follow  his 
master^ 

Vivonio^  who  overheard  the  curious 
assertion  of  the  simple  Michelli,  instantly 
recollected  that  poor  Carioni  had  been  left 
at  San  Jerome ;  and  uneasy  at  the  idea  of 
tiie  servant's  being  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
the  Abbot,  he  intimated  his  apprehension 
on  that  subject  to  Guidoni,  who  was  sur- 
prised at  the  fears  of  his  friend. 

''  I  have  given  orders  to  Fiancisco,  my 
steward/*  said  the  County  ''  to  dispatch 
Michellij  and  three  or  four  of  the  other 
domestics,  to  San  Jerome  to-morrow.  I 
imagine  the  Abbot  will  not  resist  the  re- 
quest, which  will  be  conveyed  to  him,  for 
the  liberation  of  m-y  servant,  should  he  have 
detained  him,  which  possibly  may  be  the 
case :  and  though  it  is  equally  possible 
he  may  now  refuse  to  let  the  poor  fellow 

VOL.  II,  I  leave 
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leave  the  convent,  yet  he  will  not  dare  to 
treat  him  with  severity.  On  our  arrival  in 
Italy,  all  must  be  investigated  by  the  Mar- 
chese,  when  the  Abbot  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  all  his  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings." 

The  Count  and  Vivonio  now  bade  adieu 
to  the  regretting  domestics  of  the  former; 
and,  quitting  the  spacious  court,  they 
descended  into  the  valley  by  a  narrow 
path,  which  ran  through  the  plantations. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced ; — the 
moon  rose  in  silent  splendour  over  the 
pine-clad  mountains,  and  served  to  guide 
the  travellers  through  the  lonely  defiles, 
and  rocky   ascents,  that  intersected   their 

way. 

Having  ascended  a  steep  and  rugged 
height,  Vivonio  turned  to  take  a  parting 
view  of  the  delightful  plains  of  Guidoni. 
Low  in  the  valley  the  white  cottages  of  the 
hamlet  were  distinctly  seen  by  the  clear 
moonlight,  a  partial  beam  of  which  shone 
on  the  grey    turrets    of   the   castle,    and 

illuminated 
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illuminated  the  lofty  window  of  the  eastern 
tower. 

This  enchanting  view  was  soon  lost 
amidst  the  dark  shade  of  over-hanging 
pines  that  veiled  their  path. 

Desolate  and  solemn  scenes  succeeded, 
as  the  friends  silently  pursued  their  way, 
each'  expecting,  at  every  rocky  angle, 
to  encounter  the  lurktng  banditi  stealing 
from  his  gloomy  retreat. 

At  length  the  rising  dawn  released 
them  from  all  idea  of  the  straggling 
hordes  that  infested  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  security  from  pursuit  again 
became  the  most  essential  concern.  The 
day,  however,  passed  over  without  the 
travellers  having  seen  a  human  fonn, 
except  each  other's ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  evening  the  Count  proposed  peeking 
some  spot  convenient  for  repose. 

The  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  western 

wave,  when  they  came  to  a  small  spring, 

which  issued  from   a  range  of  rocks,  and 

which  was  partly    concealed   by  the  wild 
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shrubs  and  moss  that  overspread  the  spot 
from  whence  it  flowed — a  projection  of 
the  rock  formed  a  natural  arch  over  the 
recess,  which  lay  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  almost  untrod  path. 

Here  the  Count  and  Vivonio  deter- 
mined to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  hav- 
ing dismounted  from  their  mules,  they 
led  the  weary  animals  to  the  little  rivulet 
formed  by  the  spring;  and  then  spread 
their  own  provisions  on  a  part  of  the 
moss-covered  seat,  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

''  You  are  doubtless  surprised,"  said  the 
Count  to  Vivonio,  after  they  had  finish- 
ed their  repast,  "  at  my  not  having  yet 
enquired  why  you  found  it  expedient  to 
make  so  precipitate  a  retreat  from  San  Je- 
t*ome ;  my  forbearance  did  not  originate  in 
want  of  curiosity,  but  every  moment  was 
precious,  and  I  deferred  hearing  your  expla- 
nation only  till  we  should  arrive  at  some 
secret  spot,  where  I  might  attentively  listen 
to  your  relation/' 

*'  I  was 
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'^  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  your  motive. 
Count/'  replied  Vivonio,  "  and  therefore 
continued  silent  on  tHe  subject ;  but  be- 
fore I  can  clearly  explain  the  cause  of 
my  late  alarm^  it  will  be  necessary  to 
relate  several  occurrences  of  my  early 
years ;  and  as  this  would  occupy  some 
time,  I  must  beg  your  indulgence  until 
we  reach  a  place  of  greater  security  than 
I  imagine  the  present  to  be/' 

Guidoni  readily  admitted  the  pruden- 
tial caution  of  his  friend;  and  the  short 
time  they  remained  in  the  recess  was  de- 
voted to  repose. 

When  they  awoke^,  the  moon  had  been 
some  time  risen,  and  the  Count  proposed 
immediate  departure  ;  and  having  mounted 
their  mules,  the  travellers  proceeded  on 
their  journey. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  the  many  diffi- 
culties they  encountered  on  their  way; 
suffice  it,  that  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  reach  Genoa  in  safety,  where  the 
Count  hired  a  vessel  exclusively  for  him- 
i3  self 
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self  and  his  friend^  to  convey  them  to  Oe- 
Titta  Vecchia. 


CHAP.  VIL 


1  HE  weather  was  extremely  favourable^ 
and  after  a  few  hours  stay  at  Genoa^  the 
Count  and  Vivonio  embarked.  They  had 
not  proceeded  many  leagues  to  sea^  v/hen 
the  latter,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
Guidoni,  commenced  his  promised  re- 
cital. 

''I  have  already  informed  you.  Count/' 
said  the  interesting  youth,  ''  that  from  the 
time  I  was  received  into  the  convent,  I 
was  treated  by  the  Abbot  and  the  brothers, 
with  all   imaginable   care   and  attention ; 

'  and^. 
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and^  till  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  I 
was  tolerably  contented  with  my  situation, 
attached  to  my  preceptors,  and  receiving 
with  avidity  their  instructive  lessons. 

'^  Amongst  t\\e  monks,  there  was  one 
called  Father  Ansaldo,  whose  innate  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  humane  principles,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  community, 
and  equally  so  by  the  peasantry  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  convent.  This  truly  pious 
man  devoted  every  hour  he  could  spare 
from  his  religious  duties,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  few  talents  I  possessed  ;  a  task  to 
which  profound  learning,  and  a  superior 
understanding  rendered  him  fully  -ade- 
quate. 

''  The  Father  had  studied  medicine  with 
infinite  attention,  and,  as  most  of  his  re- 
medies were  simple,  the  wild  shrubs  and 
herbage  of  the  mountains  formed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  study.  In  the  de- 
lightful employment  of  culling  these  shrubs 
and  herbs,  I  was  permitted  to  attend  my 
kind  preceptor,  and  soon  became  as  well 
1  4  acquainted 
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acquainted  with  their  various  properties  a& 
himself,  while  my  ardour  was  rewarded  by 
his  instructing  me  in  the  more  abstract 
points  of  the  science. 

"  Frequently  in  our  rambles  we  encoun- 
tered a  man  of  a  singularly  ferocious  and 
suspicious  aspect ;  all  the  peasantry  feared 
and  shunned  him^  wherever  he  appeared  ; 
and  it  was  reported,  he  seemed  equally 
desirous  of  avoiding  them.  I  never  met 
him,  but  his  hated  side-long  leer  struck 
terror  to  my  youthful  heart ;  and  though 
I  had  never  seen  the  rnan  who  conveyed 
me  from  the  loved  habitation  of  my  pa- 
rents, from  the  night  on  which  I  was  ex- 
posed at  the  convent  gate,  yet  on  seeing 
this  stranger,  a  fearful  idea  rushed  inta 
my  mind,  that  he  was  the  very  person. 

''  I  had  entered  my  thirteenfh  year, 
when  this  man  made  his  first  appearance 
near  San  Jerome,  since  which  period,  un- 
til within  these  three  months,  I  never  once 
quitted  the  convent,  without  meeting  that 
hideous  figure  ;  but  in  all  our  encounters 

bo 
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he  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
speak  to  me ;  and  I  experienced  a  degree 
of  horror  and  repugnance  at  the  sight  of 
him,  that  would  have  effectually  deterred 
me  from  accosting  him,  could  I  have 
found  an  opportunity,  which  I  imagine 
would  have  been  impossible,  as  he  seldom 
remained  above  a  minute  in  my  view;  yet 
I  observed,  he  unceasingly  watched  my 
steps/' 

''  Did  you  ever  mention  to  Father  An- 
saldo  the  recollection  you  retained  of  your 
parents  }"  enquired  the  Count. 

''  Oh,  my  complaints  on  that  subject,'' 
resumed  Vivonio,  "  commenced  on  my  first 
entrance  into  the  convent,  but  they  were 
totally  disregarded  by  the  Abbot,  who 
ever  assured  me,  I  had  no  parents  living, 
while  he  strove,  by  indulgent  kindness, 
to  reconcile  me  to  my,  situation  ;  persist- 
ing in  calling  me  Lorenzo,  a  name  I  should 
never  have  acknowledged,  but  for  the 
soothing  remonstrances,  and  affectionate 
caresses  of  Father  Ansaldo,  who  quickly 
I  5  acquired 
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acquired  the  power  of  bending  my  dispo^ 
sition  to  his  will.     Repeatedly  he  listened 
to  my  infantile  tales  of  sorrow^  and,  with 
a  father's  tenderness,  endeavoured  to  alle- 
viate my    griefs,  but    never  once  encou- 
raged in  me  the  hope  of  my  parents  being 
still  alive  ;  and  when,  on  my  recognizing, 
as  1  imagined,  in  the  terrific  stranger,  the 
ruffian  who  stole  me  from  m,y  early  hom.e, 
I  revealed  my  ideas  to  him,  he  combated 
what  he  termed  my  romantic  suspicions, 
with   energetic   reasoning,    and   plausible 
argument ;  till,  at  length,  I  confined  my 
conjectures   and    my    griefs    to    my    own. 
bosom. 

''At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  this  valued  fiiend  ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  considered  the  convent  as 
a  dreary  prison,  from  which  I  should  long 
since  have  endeavoured  to  escape,  had  not  a 
solemn  promise,  require^  of  me  by  my 
dying  friend,  prevented  the  :>ttempt. 

''  The  night  previous  to  the  decease  of 

Ansaldo,  as  I  sat  watching  beside  his  bed^ 

:r  he 
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he   conjured  mc  to  promise  never  to  quit 
the  convent^  unless  I  should  discover  I  haa 
parents  still  in  being,  and  if  so,   to  be  well 
assured  they  would  receive  me  with  affec- 
tion, before  I  attempted  such  a  step. — '  If 
no  such  circumstance  as  the  former  should 
occur,  before  you  have  attained   the  age 
of  twenty-three,   you    will    then,"    conti- 
nued the  venerable  man,  ^  be  more  sensir 
ble  of  the  comforts  of  your  present  situa- 
tion than  you   now  are.     Let  no  appear- 
ances  tempt  you  to  think  evil  of  the  Ab- 
bot— you  may  one  day, learn  that  he  feels 
the  truest  interest  in  your  happiness  ;  and 
remember,  do  not  indulge  the  supposition 
that   the  man    who   you    imagine    haunts 
your  paths,  has  any  connexion  with  your 
destiny.     Do  not    be    communicative    to 
strangers;  and,  above  all,  do  not  utter  the 
name  of  Vivonio,  nor  mention  the  recol- 
lection youTetain  of  your  parents,  to  any 
person  whatever,  though  he  should  seem 
most  worthy  of  your  confidence/ 

*'  These  strange  injunctions^   delivered 
1 6  with 
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ivith  solemn  earnestness,  filled  me  with 
astonishment  and  sorrow.  The  nature  of 
the  charge  convinced  me  that  my  worthy 
friend  was,  in  some  respects,  acquainted 
with  the  mystery  attached  to  my  circum- 
stances, and  that  he  had  now  spoke  thus 
freely,  from  an  inward  certainty  of  being 
speedily  removed  from  this  sublunary 
sphere  ;  but  in  vain  I  conjured  the  Father 
to  reveal  whatever  secret  he  might  have 
learned  respecting  me,  and  I  was  at  length 
compelled  to  cease  my  entreaties,  through 
the  agonizing  conviction,  that  by  them  I 
was  disturbing  the  last  hour  of  my  expir- 
ing friend. 

"  For  several  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Ansaldo,  I  continued  in  deep  affliction ; 
and  the  Abbot,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
my  tranquillity,  permitted  me  to  wander 
alone  over  the  wild  mountains,  where  I 
had  so  often  accompanied  my  lamented 
friend. 

''In  one  of  my  solitary  excursions  I  called 
at  the  cottage  of  Marcella^  which,  for  the 

several 
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several  succeeding  years,  continued  to  be 
the  limits  of  my  rambles ;  the  Abbot  still 
allowing  me  the  liberty  of  going  out  alone, 
on  condition  that  I  never  freely  conversed 
with  any  strangers  I  might  chance  to 
meet  with,  or  conducted  them  to  the  con- 
vent. 

"  These  restrictions  I  carefully  observed^ 
though  the  former,  from  the  similarity  it 
bore  to  the  last  injunctioas  of  my  dying 
friend,  only  kept  my  suspicions  alive,  and 
was,  of  course,  a  subject  of  perplexity  ;  and 
to  the  latter  I  was  compelled,  by  respect 
to  the  Abbot.  Many  opportunities  occur- 
red to  me  in  my  lonely  walks,  of  render- 
ing trifling  services  to  travellers,  whom  ill- 
ness or  accident  had  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  cottage  of  Marcella  ;  but  I 
never  was  sufficiently  interested  by  any  per- 
son, till  I  beheld  you.  Count  Guidoni,  to 
make  me  desirous  of  confiding  my  tale  to 
their  friendship,  could  I  have  dispensed  with 
my  promises  to  Ansaldo  and  the  Abbot. 

''  Notwithstanding  you  were  so  indiffe- 
rently 
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rently  accommodated  in  the  cottage^  I 
could  not  conquer  an  unaccountable  re- 
pugnance I  felt  to  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Abbot ;  and  had  he  not  acci- 
dentally discovere'd  your  situation>  and 
temporary  residence,  it  is  very  probable 
you  would  never  have  visited  San  Jerome, 
as  a  singular  incident  had  occurred  some 
time  previous  to  your  arrival^,  which  had 
rendered  the  Superior  particularly  circum- 
spect in  admitting  strangers. 

"  I  had  been  out  attending  a  poor  tra- 
veller, who  lay  ill  at  the  cottage,  and  did 
not  return  till  late.  The  night  was  rather 
dark,  but  as  I  advanced  to  th.Q  small  arch;^ 
cut  through  the  rock,  and  under  which 
you  passed,  to  ascend  the  steps  that  led  ta 
the  convent,  I  observed  two  mules  fastened 
to  a  low  branch  of  oak.  This  circumstance 
led  me  to  conjecture  that  some  strangers 
had  sought  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  con- 
vent. Impressed  Y/ith  this  idea,  I  ascended 
the  steps,  and  not  finding  the  porter  at  the 
gate,  passed  on.     The  door  of  the  parlour 

where 
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where  the  Abbot  usually  receives  strangers, 
was  not  closed;,  and  as  I  approached,  I 
heard  my  name  repeated  in  a  low  voice 
several  times. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
my  surprise  and  curiosity  triumphed  over 
propriety,  and,  as  I  stood  irresolute  at  the 
door,  I  heard  the  person,  who  had  pre- 
viously pronounced  my  name,  say,  that 
the  silence  of  Vanilla  had  caused  htm  to 
imagine  that  he  was  no  more  ;  and  that 
that  idea  had  induced  him  to  hasten  to  the 
convent. — ''  It  will  be  impossible/  conti- 
nued the  stranger,  '  to  appoint  another 
watch  equally  faithful ;  and  therefore, 
holy  Father,  you  must  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  compel  Lorenzo  to  pro- 
nounce the  vows.  I  do  not  blame  the 
liberty  you  allow  him,  but  I  think  you 
should  be  extremely  circumspect.* 

'  I  will  pledge  my  life,  Signor,  on  the 
young  man's  honour/  returned  the  A]3bot. 
'The  cottage  I  just  now  &poke  of,  is  the 
utmost  limit  of  his  walks^  and  he  constantly 

returns 
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returns  at  the  hour  appointed.  Permit 
me  to  continue  the  same  indulgent  mea- 
sures I  have  hitherto  used,  and  I  will  Ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  his  affection  for  me 
will  induce  him  to  take  the  vows,  and  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  employing  compul- 
sion/ 

'  Perhaps  so,  holy  Father,*  replied  the 
stranger ;  '  but  unless  this  end  is  speedily 
attained,  he  shall  be  removed  from  this  io 
some  other  convent,  where  the  Superior 
may  not  be  so  dilatory  in  doing  his  duty, 
nor  so  blind  to  the  interest  of  our  holy 
church/ 

*'  At  that  moment  one  of  the  Monks, 
advancing  with  a  light  up  the  passage, 
obliged  me  to  retreat.  I  hastened  to  my 
cell,  where,  bewildered  with  astonishment 
and  terror,  I  almost  fancied  that  all  I  had 
just  heard  was  the  effect  of  a  disordered 
imagination.  The  entrance  of  a  Monk  re- 
stored my  recollection.  Surprised  at  my 
visible  emotion,  he  asked  how  long  I  had 
been  returned,    and   whether    any  thing 

particu- 
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particularly  distressing  had  occurred  at  the 
cottage  ? 

"As  I  was  not  very  partial  to  this  man> 
I  replied^  that  nothing  material  had  hap- 
pened; and  then  accompanied  him  to  the 
refectory,  where  I  found  the  Abbot  and 
the  monks  assembled  to  supper. 

"  The  Superior,  regarding  me  atten- 
tively,  enquired^    *■  when  I  had  returned  ?* 

"  Withheld  by  a  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  mentioning  the  exact  time,  I 
replied,  '  only  a  few  minutes.' 

'  Did  you  meet  a  stranger  in  the  valley?' 
eagerly  asked  the  Abbot. 

"  I  answered  in  the  negative,  and  no 
more  questions  were  asked. 

"  The  silence  now  observed  by  the  Su- 
perior, encreased  the  unfavourable  opinion? 
I  had  begun  to  entertain  of  his  integrity  ; 
and  ceasing  to  respect  him,  I  became  fear- 
less of  offending.  With  as  unconcerned 
an  air  as  I  could  assume,  I  enquired  whe- 
ther any  stranger  had,  that  evening,  vi- 
sited the  convent,  and  was  answered,  that 

a  cava- 
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a  cavalier  had  just  called  to  request  a  direc- 
tion through  the  valley ;  and  though  re- 
peatedly pressed  by  the  Abbot  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  convent^  he  had  insisted  oa 
proceeding  on  his  journey. 

"  Whatever  doubts  the  remains  of  es- 
teem for  the  Abbot  inclined  me  to  enter- 
tain, were,  by  this  apparent  subterfuge, 
converted  into  certainty.  It  was  necessary^ 
however,  for  me  to  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject that  had  caused  me  so  much  ^larm, 
as  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  my  con- 
fessing a  knowledge  of  the  object  which 
had  occasioned  the  stranger's  visit,  would 
serve  only  to  incense  the  Abbot,  and  pro- 
cure a  prohibition  of  my  rambles. 

"  On  the  following  day,  I  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  a  solemn  exhortation  from  the 
Abbot,  to  prepare  to  take  the  vows,  and 
which  I  answered  only  with  a  request,  to 
be  allowed  a  few  months  to  decide  on  this 
point. 

"  To  this  the  Superior,  with  evident  re- 
luctance, agreed. 

'^»The 
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*'  The  state  of  my  mind,  at  this  period^ 
was  more  dreadful  than  I  can  describe* 
The  dissimulation  I  now  found  it  expe- 
dient to  practise,  rendered  me  odious  in 
my  own  eyes;  and  yet  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  imprudence,  to  have  re- 
vealed to  the  Abbot  the  purport  of  the 
conference  I  had  so  accidentally  overheard, 
since  such  a  communication  would  have 
accelerated  the  event  I  so  much  dreaded. 

''  Having  fixed  an  unalterable  determi- 
nation never  to  take  the  vows,  my  mind 
gradually  became  more  tranquil.  My  ap- 
parent serenity  and  resignation  threw  the 
Abbot  off  his  guard,  and  I  was  still  per- 
mitted to  make  my  daily  excursions. 

"  You  will  doubtless  blame  my  having 
concealed  from  the  Superior,  the  invinci- 
ble repugnance  I  felt  to  a  monastic  life, 
and  I  allow  I  did  not  act  with  proper  can- 
dour on  this  occasion.  It  was,  however, 
my  intention  to  acquaint  the  Abbot  with 
the  discovery  I  had  made,  when  the  day 
should  arrive,  on  which  I  was  expected  to 

give 
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give  my  decision  respecting  my  entering 
into  the  Order. 

''  The  Superior  continued  to  treat  me 
"with  his  usual  kindness ;  but  still  it  was 
evident  that  the  stranger's  threat  of  remov- 
ing me  to  another  convent  had  intimidated, 
and;,  it  was  probable^  would  yet  stimulate 
him  to  have  recourse  to  compulsatory 
nieans^  if  he  found  me  resolved  to  oppose 
the  measure  to  which  he  had  been  incited. 
This  painful  reflection,  joined  to  the  cer- 
tainty I  now  had  of  my  fate  being  prede- 
termined, by  an  unknown  persecutor,  have 
frequently  tempted  me  to  fly  from  the 
convent ;  but  the  promise  I  had  so  incau- 
tiously made  to  the  dying  Ansaldo,  still 
bound  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  resigned  my- 
self to  the  idea  of  encountering  the  rage 
of  my  enemies.  Yet  never  did  that  im- 
prudent promise  affect  me  so  much,  as  at 
the  period  of  your  recovery.  Your  noble 
a^d  generous  friendship  offered  me  liberty 
and  independence ;  and  though  I  felt  that 
I  could  never  accept  pecuniary  favours,  I 

bitterly 
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bitterly  regretted  that  it  was  no  longer  in. 
my  power  to  fly  from  my  irksome  prison  ; 
but  the  solemn  promise  which  detained  me 
there^,  became  void  on  the  morning  when 
you  first  intimated  to  me  your  knowledge 
of  my  revered  father.  You^  my  friend, 
have  assured  me  that  the  Marchese  and 
his  amiable  family  will  receive  me  with 
unbounded  joy.  Oh,  Guidoni^  how  ina- 
dequate are  words  to  express  the  rapture 
that  fills  my  heart,  as  I  anticipate  the  pa- 
rental embrace  !  and  while  smiling  fancy 
represents  my  sister,  and  my  friends,  re- 
joicing in  my  return,  oh,  bounteous  Pro- 
vidence !  render  me  worthy  of  the  felicity 
that  opens  to  my  view !  Pardon  my  emo- 
tion. Count ;  I  am  unused  to  contemplate 
such  prospects  of  happiness." 

"  Believe  me,  Vivonio/'  returned  the 
Count,  "  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  in- 
dulge, in  a  more  exquisite  anticipation  of 
the  future,  than  lam  inclined  to  do.  But 
proceed — you  have  not  yet  informed  me 

why 
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-why  you  found   it   expedient  to  quit  the 
convent  so  suddenly." 

''  I  must  first  observe,"  said  Vivonio, 
^'  that  I  am  still  a  stranger  to  the  means  by 
which  the  Abbot  came  to  hear  of  your  re- 
siding in  the  cottage;  however,  he  chid  mc 
rather  severely  for  having  concealed  the 
circumstance,  and  you  were  immediately 
invited  to  San  Jerome.  But  I  quickly  per- 
ceived that  the  Superior  regarded  the 
friendship  you  professed  to  feel  for  me, 
as  inimical  to  his  designs,  and  therefore 
we  both  were  so  strictly  watched.  The 
indifference  with  which  I  treated  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  Abbot,  seemed  to  abate 
his  suspicions  ;  and  had  we  remained  much 
longer  at  the  convent,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble but  that  they  would  have  totally  sub- 
sided. 

''  On  the  night  of  my  escape,  I  had  just 
retired  to  my  cell,  when  I  was  surprised 
by  the  entrance  of  Father  Pedro.  You 
doubtless  recollect  that  neither  of  us  had  an 

oppor- 
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opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in  private 
during  the  day.  The  good  Monk  merely 
inforhied  me  that  he  could  not  visit  you 
that  night ;  then  throwing  down  a  habit  of 
the  Order^  he  desired  me  to  put  it  on,  and 
hasten  to  your  chamber  after  midnight 
prayers;  charging  me  also  to  be  extremely 
careful  to  avoid  being  discovered,  he  has- 
tily withdrew.  Recollecting  that  one  of 
the  brothers  intended  to  watch  in  so- 
litary penance,  during  the  night,  in  th<3 
chapel,  I  ran  down  the  passage,  after  Fa- 
ther Pedro,  to  enquire  of  him  whether 
Father  Sebastian  had  yet  entered  the 
chapel  ? 

^'  Father  -Pedro  had  just  closed  the  door 
of  his  cell,  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  the 
passage,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him 
thither.  While  I  stood  a  moment  irreso- 
lute, a  light  suddenly  issued  from  a  wide 
vaulted  passage,  leading  to  the  parlour*> 
and  I  beheld  the  Abbot  conducting  a 
stranger,  muffled  up  in  a  long  dark  cloak^ 
into  the  apartment. 
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'^  An  unaccountable  sensation  of  horrof 
thrilled  through  my  veins  at  this  sight.  I 
instantly  concluded  this  stranger  to  be  the 
person  whose  mysterious  visit,  about  three 
months  before,  had  so  much  alarmed  me. 

•^'  I  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the  par- 
lour, the  door  of  which  was  closed.  The 
idea  of  meanly  listening  was  agony  to  my 
soul ;  but  by  what  other  method  could  I 
arrive  at  a  timely  knowledge  of  the 
stranger's  views,  in  case  they  related  to 
myself?  I  advr  >ced  a  step,  but  instantly 
receded.  I  considered  that  it  was  proba- 
ble this  stranger's  business  might  not  relate 
to  me,  and  retired  up  the  passage,  about 
the  middle  of  which,  I  run  against  some 
person,  who  seemed  to  be  stealing  along 
softly  in  the  dark. 

'  Who  is  this  ?'  enquired  a  voice,  which 
I  immediately  knew  to  be  Father  Pedro's. 
•"  My  lamp,'added  he,  *^is  accidentally  extin- 
guished, and  I  am  finding  my  way  in  the 
dark  to  relight  it.' 

"  I  immediately  offered  to  get  a  light. 

^^  Ah, 
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*  Ah,  ha,  is  it  you^  Lorenzo  ?'  whis- 
pered the  Monk. — '  What  do  you  do  here  ? 
—hush  V 

''  At  this  moment  the  voices  of  the  Ab- 
bot and  the  stranger  were  heard  raised  to  a 
tone  of  disputation. 

'  This  concerns  you/  again  whispered 
Pedro.  ^Come  along — There's  no  harm 
in  detecting  villainy — Come  along,  I  say 
— Hush — Don't  breathe  a  syllable.' 

''  The  Monk  pulled  me  along  the   pas- 
sage, and  we  were  now  near  enough  to  the 
parlour  door  to  distinguish  every  word  that 
.was  spoken. 

'  Is  it  possible  you  can  have  been  so  dila- 
tory }'  said  the  stranger,  whose  well-re- 
membered voice  struck  a  chilling  horror  to 
my  heart.  Three  months ! — Permit  a  youth, 
who  believes  himself  entirely  depend- 
ant on  your  charity,  to  take  tlir^e  months 
to  consider  whether  or  no  he  will  obey 
the  commands  you  have  such  a  right  to 
enforce — Impossible  ! — You  are  deceiving 
me;  and ' 

VOL.  II,  K  ^^  Indeed, 
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'  Indeed,  Signor,  I  am  not/  interrupted 
the  Superior.  '  Severity  will  produce  no 
effect  on  a  disposition  such  as  Lorenzo's  ; 
nor  would  \,  though  your  liberality  ex- 
ceeded its  usual  bounds,  compel  him  to 
take  those  sacred  vows  against  the  warn- 
ings of  his  own  conscience.  You  well 
know/  continued  the  Abbot,  '  with  what 
fidelity  I  have  obeyed  all  your  other  in- 
structions/ 

'  Can  I  see  the  young  man  ?'  asked  the 
stranger,  after  a  pause. 

'  Not  to-night,  Signor,'  replied  the  Su- 
perior. 

*^  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  now,'  returned 
the  stranger — '  I  mean  in  the  morning.  Fa- 
ther/ 

'  Undoubtedly,'  w^as  the  answer  of  the 
Abbot. 

"  Another  pause  ensued. 

^  To-morrow  then,'  resumed  the  stranger, 
'  you  shall,  in  my  presence,  insist  on  hear- 
ing his  determination.  Should  he  refuse 
to  enter  the  Order,  I  repeat  to  you,  holy 

Father, 
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Father,  that   I  will  immediately  withdrn  , 
him  from  the  convent/ 

"  The  Superior  sighed,  and  begged  the 
stranger  to  well  consider  the  consequence^^. 
of  such  a  step. 

'  Oh,  as  to  the  consequences/  replied 
^  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous 
irony,  '  the  consequences  will  be,  that  the 
independant  and  romantic  spirit  of  this 
noble-minded  Lorenzo  will  be  reduced  to 
its  proper  level.  But  I  detain  you.  Father ; 
my  resolution  is  unalterable  ;  therefore  do 
i/ou  consider  whether  you  think  it  prudent 
'  to  forfeit  the  splendid  reward  your  piety, 
by  forcing  the  young  man  to  enter  that 
Order,  for  which  he  has  been  educated, 
will  obtain.' 

''  Footsteps  instantly  moved  towards  the 
door,  and  Pedro  hurried  me  down  the 
passage,  and  accompanied  me  to  my  cell. 

'  Oh;!    Saint   Jerome   protect   us!'    ex- 
claimed the  Monk,  when  he  had  fastened 
the  door,  '  how  fortunate  that  I  happened 
to  meet  that  assassin,  Lopez  Vanilla,  in  the 
K  2  glen  ! 
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glen  !  but  for  him  I  should  never  have 
"been  able  to  tell  who  you  really  are.  Do 
not  lose  a  moment ! — Take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  hasten  to  the  Count  Guidoni, 
and  consult  with  him  what  is  to  be  done.-^ 
O,  if  I  had  but  suspected  this  about  an 
hour  agO;,  I  could  have  secured  the  key  of 

the   arched  vault,   and    then Hush  ! — 

Did  not  you  hear  something  ?' 

''  Poor  Father  Pedro  was  now  as  much 
almnned  on  his  own  account,  as  he  had  just 
before  been  on  mine.  For  some  minutes 
we  listened  attentively;  but  all  continu- 
ing silent,  the  Monk,  after  repeating  his 
charge  to  me,  to  hasten  to  your  chamber, 
and  also  promising  to  get  the  key  he  had 
spoken  of,  by  means  of  which,  if  the 
stranger  did  not  compel  me  to  accompany 
him,  I  might  effect  an  escape  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  through  the  vaults,  and 
quickly  reach  the  other  side  of  the  rocks, 
on  which  the  convent  stands,  he  bade  me 
good  night,  and  withdrew. 

''^  I  will   not,  my   friend,    endeavour  to 

describe 
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describe  the  Yiolent  emotions  I  suffered 
for  some  time,  nor  the  anxious  impa- 
tience with  which  I  waited  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  midnight  service.  Let  it  suffice, 
I  came  to  the  resolution  of  flying  that 
night,  if  I  found  you  inclined  to  accom- 
pany me.  The  window  in  the  chamber 
which  you  occupied,  occurred  to  my  re- 
collection. In  my  boyish  days  I  fre- 
quently stole  out  that  way^,  and  was  never 
suspected  of  having  quitted  the  convent 
by  so  dangerous  a  method  ;  nay,  so  im- 
practicable did  any  attempt  of  the  kind 
appear,  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
fix  bars  to  the  windows  of  that  room  ;^and 
I-  may  venture  to  assert,  that  when  we 
were  missed,  the  vaults  and  every  private 
avenue  of  the  convent  v/ere  searched  with 
the  most  minute  care,  and  that  that  cham- 
ber remained  unsuspected  of  affording  a 
way  to  escape.'* 

"  You  closed;  the  casement  I  remarked, 

after  we  descended,''  observed  the  County 

'"and  I  should   imagine    it   could    never 

K  3  enter 
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enter  into  the  imagination  of  the  Abbot, 
or  into  that  of  any  of  the  Monks^  that  any- 
human  being  could  effect  such  an  exploit 
on  the  narrow  edge  of  that  tremendous 
precipice.  But  the  stranger — Did  you 
observe  his  stature  ? — Was  he  tall  ?" 

''  He  appeared  to  be  above  the  common 
size^  and,  as  he  moved,  his  air  seemed  dig- 
nified; but  his  face  and  figure  were  so 
much  concealed,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  him,"  re- 
turned Vivonio. 

^'  Conjecture  is  idle,  and  perhaps  inju- 
rious,'* observed  Guidoni.  ''  This  myste- 
rious affair  will,  however,  be  quickly  de- 
veloped. Let  us  be  thankful  to  the  gra- 
cious and  protecting  Power,  who  has  so 
miraculously  delivered  you  from  the  base 
machinations  of  your  unknown  persecu- 
tor." 

The  Count  added  a  few  remarks  on  the 
recital  of  Vivonio,  who,  at  length,  turned 
the  conversation  by  a  series  of  enquiries 
respecting  his  own  family.     Guidoni  spoke 

of 
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of  the  Duke  and  Marchese  with  the  admi- 
ration due  to  their  virtues ;  and  described 
Rosalia  with  all  the  ardour  of  passionate 
regard.  Vivonio  appeared  charmed  with 
this  account  of  his  relatives^  and  particu- 
larly so  with  the  animated  description 
given  of  his  beauteous  sister^  for  whom  he 
already  began  to  feel  the  fondest  fraternal 
regard.  Yet^,  however  disposed  he  was  to 
dwell  on  the  subject,  he  perceived  that 
the  Countj  after  having  given  utterance 
to  the  first  effusions  of  his  heart,  evi- 
dently shrank  from  the  theme.  This  pro- 
cedure surprised  Vivonio,  who,  unac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  love,  found 
himself  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  cause; 
nor  did  it  appear  less  inexplicable  to  him, 
on  finding,  that  whenever  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  Rosalia,  the  Count  endea- 
voured to  divert  his  attention  to  other  ob- 
jects. 

Guidoni  felt  conscious,  that  if  he  dared 

to  trust  himself  to  dwell  on  the  just  praises 

of  Rosalia^  his  emotion  would  not  i'u\  ta 

K  4  betrav. 
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betray,  even  to  his  inexperienced  friend^ 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart.  The 
iservice  he  was  now  rendering  Vivonio,  he 
knew  would  induce  him  to  espouse  his 
cause  with  indefatigable  zeal ;  and  the 
Count,  still  uncertain  of  possessing  the 
slightest  regard  of  Rosalia,  determined 
never  to  reveal  his  love,  unless  he  could 
first  indulge  the  hope  of  not  being  in- 
different to  the  charming  mistress  of  his 
heart.  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  he- 
sedulously  avoided  discoursing  of  her. 

The  friends  were  still  conversing,  when 
a  sudden  and  violent  heaving  of  the  ves- 
sel interrupted  their  discourse  :  and  the 
hurrying  bustle  which  immediately  en- 
sued on  deck,  caused  them  to  rush  from 
the  cabin,  in  order  to  learn  the  cause. 
They  were  quickly  informed,  that  a  sud- 
den squall  had  arisen,  which  occasioned 
the  noise  and  hurry  in  the  sailors  they 
now  observed.  This  circumstance  recal- 
led to  the  mind  of  Vivonio  a  faint  recol- 
lection   of  having  been  carried  on  board 

a  vesscL 
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a  vessel,  the  night  he  was  stolen  from, 
his  parental  home;  and  of  a  violent,  storm 
\7hich  soon  after  arose,  and  spread  uni- 
versal terror. 

The  sails  being  now  reefed^  and  the 
vessel  driving  before  the  gale,  the  Count 
and  Vivonio  returned  to  the  cabin> 
where  the  latter  mentioned  his  having 
been  before  in  a  situation  somewhat  si- 
milar ;  but  more  than  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars he  could  not  recollect. 

The  w^ind  soon  abated,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage  being  quick,  they 
reached  Cevitia  Vecchia  much  earlier 
than  they  had  expected.  Vivonio's  long 
seclusion  from  the  v/orld,  rendered  every 
object  he  now  beheld  novel  and  inte- 
resting ;  but  the  ardent  impatience  he 
felt,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  a 
revered  parent,  would  not  permit  him 
to  delay  a  moment ;  and  the  Count  being 
equally  anxious  to  behold  Rosalia,  and 
also  to  witness  the  scene  of  joy  which  he 
>     K  5  felt 
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felt  assured  the  return  of  Vivonio  would 
occasion^  most  readily  concurred  in  the 
wishes  of  the  former. 

Having  travelled  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition, the  friends  soon  reached  the 
castle,  their  reception  at  which  has  already- 
been  described. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


I 


T  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  emotions  with  which  the  Marchese  and 
his  family  listened  to  the  relation  of  the 
singular  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
recovery  of  their  long-regretted  Vivonio  ; 
a  thousand  busy  conjectures  agitated  every 
bosom,  yet  no  one  could  give  utterance  to 
their  feelings. 

Vivonioj  who,  v/ith  evident  uneasiness^ 
observed  the  silence  which  for  some  mi- 
nutes reigned,  entreated  the  Marchese  to 
commence  an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  Abbot  of  San  Jerome's  conduct^  ex- 
pressing, at  the  same  time,  a  decided 
K  6  ^  repug- 
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repugnance  to  entering  into  society,  until 
his  birth  and  pretensions  were  authenti- 
cated beyond  a  doubt. 

The  Duke  highly  approved  the  delicacy 
and  propriety  of  this  determination  ;  and 
the  Marchese,  who  saw,  in  the  conduct  of 
his  son,  every  thing  amiable  and  great, 
was  too  eager  to  establish  his  claims,  and 
to  discover  the  base  perpetrator  of  the 
atrocious  crime,  which  had  plunged  the 
family  into  so  many  years  of  trouble,  not 
to  assent  to  the  measure  required  by  Vi- 
vonio,  and  even  proposed  an  immediate 
departure  for  the  purpose. 

The  entreaties  of  Vivonio  to  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  the  Marchese  to  San 
Jerome  were  instantly  rejected,  and  the 
propriety  of  his  remaining  at  Oreiiza  was 
so  forcibly  represented,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  general  wish.  ^ 

The  olier  of  the  Count  Guidoni  to  at- 
tend the  Marchese  to  the  convent,  was 
immediately  accepted  ;  and  it  ^vas  settled 
a  that: 
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that  they  should  depart  on  the  following 
day. 

In  the  interval;,  the  Marchese  made  the 
most  minute  enquiries  of  the  Count  and 
his  SOU;,  respecting  the  mysterious  stranger 
and  the  deceased  Lopez  Vanilla  ;  but  the 
answers  he  received  afforded  him  no  clue 
whereby  he  could  trace  the  author  of  the 
iniquitous  transactions  that  had  so  long 
embittered  the  peace  of  his  family. 

The  suspicions  of  the  Duke  and  Di  Ro- 
rnanzini  naturally  fixed  on  Sebastian^  the 
servant  of  Spignola^,  who^  after  delivering 
the  billet^  which  contained  the  false  assur- 
ance of  Vivonio's  deaths  had  flown  so  pre- 
cipitately from  the  castle  ;  but  this  man^ 
it  w^as  recollected,  was  a  short  robust 
figure  ;  Lopez  Vanilla:  was  represented  as 
tall  and  thin. 

The  person  and   mien  of  the  stranger^, 
conveyed  ho  idea  of  his  being  Spignola. 
But  admitting  the  supposition  of  Spignola 
being  the  principal  in  the  vile  plan,  it  ap- 
peared 
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peared  extremely  mysterious  Bow  a  marr, 
whose  circumstances  had  been  proved  to- 
be  indigent,  could  for  years  carry  on  a 
scheme,  which  required  so  much  wealth  ta 
support  it.  It  was  possible,  however, 
that  Spignola  might  have  acquired,  by  se- 
cret and  nefarious  means,  the  riches  which 
enabled  him  to  lavish  such  sums  to  pro- 
cure the  fidelity  of  the  Abbot,  and  that  of 
Lopez  Vanilla. 

The  Marchese  now  concluded  that  the 
stranger  was  only  an  agent  in  the  vile 
affair,  and  began  to  entertain  hopes  that 
he  should  quickly  discover  his  employer, 
as  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  the  Abbot's 
having  it  in  his  power  to  develop  the 
whole  of  the  plot. 

Di  Romanzini,  with  indescribable  sensa- 
tions, reflected,  that  the  period  had  now  per- 
haps arrived,  when  he  should  also  learn  the 
cause  of  his  beloved  wife's  sudden  dissolu- 
tion; and  the  desire  of  avenging  her  loss, 
was  added  to  the  anxiety  he  experienced, 

respecting 
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respecting  the  discoTery  of  the  base 
wretches^  \vho  had  so  long  estranged  the 
amiable  Vivonio  from  his  family. 

The  Marchese  proposed  travelling  pri- 
vately,  and  slightly  attended ;  but  yield- 
ing to  the  just  fears  of  his  family,  he 
agreed  to  the  attendance  of  a  numerous 
suite,  all  well  armed,  and  devoted  to  their 
Lord  by  every  principle  of  gratitude  and 
affection  ;  for  that  the  secret  enemy  of  Di 
Romanzini  still  existed,  was  now  beyond 
doubt,  and  therefore  k  was  highly  pro- 
per to  guard  against  his  future  machina- 
tions. 

As  the  hour  of  separation  drew  near,  the 
Marchese  forbore  to  indulge  in  useless 
conjectures,  and  endeavoured,  by  his  ap- 
parent cheerfulness,  to  disperse  the  pen- 
sive sadness  which  the  idea  of  his  approach- 
ing departure  occasioned. 

Rosalia  belield  the  preparations  for  the 
journey  with  apprehensive  terror ;  her 
beloved  father  was  on  the  eve  of  hastening 
to  encounter  the  deadly  foe,  who  had  so 

long 
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long  harboured  a  rancorous  hatred 
against  him,  and  which  had  been  but  toa 
plainly  evinced,  by  the  distress  he  had 
caused  her  family. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  Gui- 
doni,  who  beheld  Rosalia  with  rapture  he 
Gould  scarcely  conceal,  endeavoured,  by 
the  most  soothing  representations  of  per- 
fect safety,  to  abate  her  fears  for  the  fate 
of  the  Marchese  ;  and  ventured  tb'  assure 
her,  that  his  own  life  should  be  sacrificed, 
before  any  danger  should  reach  her  be- 
loved parent.  The  tearful  smile  of  grate- 
ful affection  that  played  on  the  features  of 
Rosalia,  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Guidoni, 
and  he  mentally  pronounced*  a  vow,  to 
die,  if  occasion  required,  in  defence  of  the 
good  Di  Romanzini. 

Vivonio,  with  keen  anguish,  beheld  the 
ill-disguised  apprehensions  that  were  en- 
tertained by  his  lovely  sister,  and  the 
Countess  Alvanio;  and  again  renewed  his 
solicitations  for  permission  to.  accompany 
the  Marchese :  he   even  strove  to  create 

doubts 
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doubts  of  hh  own  identity^  to  induce  his 
father  to  yield  to  his  importunities. 

"  Shall  \,  my  Lord/'  said  he^  while  the 
glow  of  self-disapprobation  suffused  his 
cheeky  ''  shall  I  rest  here  in  security^  while 
youj  in  pursuit  of  those  who  may  never 
have  injured  you,  expose  yourself  to  un- 
known dangers  ?  There  is  a  possibility 
that  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  your 
son  ;  but  should  it  be  clearly  proved  that 
I  possess  a  right  to  call  you  father,  how 
sj.all  I  despise  myself  for  ever  having  con- 
sented to  your  undertaking  this  hazardous 
journey,  without  my  sharing  the  danger? 
Look  on  Signora  Rosalia,  my  Lord,"  con- 
tinued the  agitated  Vivonio.  ''  I  dare  not 
yet  pronounce  the  endearing  name  of 
sister.  Look  on  the  Countess  Alvanio-rl 
have  observed  their  apprehensive  concern 
— in  pity  to  my  feelings,  allow  me  to  attend 
you.'* 

The  Marchese  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
not  one  of  whom  entertained  a  doubt  of 
Vivonio's  identity,  could  scarcely  forbear 

smiling 
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smiling  at  the  suggestions  he  had  so  inge- 
niously had  recourse  to,  to  aid  his  design, 
while  they  admired  his  anxious  wish  of 
accompanying  his  father  through  the  ap- 
prehended perils  of  the  journey. 

"  Do  you  not  consider,  Vivonio/'  said 
the  Marchese,  ''  that  you  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  likely  to  experience  the  rage 
of  these  concealed  enemies,  should  they 
dare  to  appear,  than  I  am  ? — Besides,  so 
well  guarded  as  I  shall  be,  there  is  little 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  true,  my 
arm  is  now  feeble ;  unceasing  grief  has 
enervated  my  frame ;  but  the  Count  Gui- 
doni,'*  continued  the  Marchese,  smiling,. 
"  has  undertaken  to  become  my  champion. 
I  overheard  your  promise  to  my  daughter. 
Count,  and  when  we  return,  I  will  prove 
I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  flatter  myself  I  can 
reward  your  kindness  agreeably.  Come,, 
come,  Vivonio,"  added  Di  Romanzini, 
"  though  I  admire  your  filial  anxiety,  yet 
I  have  too  long  lamented  your  loss,  to  run 
the  hazard  of  being  deprived  of  you  again  ; 

and^ 
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and;  as  I  feel  perfectly  convinced,  that  in 
you  I  embrace  my  long-lost  son,  prove 
that  you  are  so,  by  your  obedience,  and 
desist  these  importunities,  which  can  be  of 
no  avail.  I  repeat,  that  I  believe  myself 
secure  from  attack;  but  your  presence 
might  involve  me  in  trouble.  Dispose 
vourself  therefore  to  remain  at  Orenza 
until  my  return,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
speedy ;  and  remember,  I  solemnly  charge 
you  not  to  move,  in  the  interim,  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  castle/' 

The  conjecture  the  Marchese  had  ex- 
pressed, of  being  exposed  to  danger,  by 
the  society  of  Vivonio,  was  attended  by 
the  success  he  expected^  for  his  son  now 
readily  agreed  to  continue  at  Orenza ;  and 
Rosalia  and  the  Countess  immediately 
adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  Marchese 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  tranquil  and 
collected,  while  assured  of  Vivonio 's  safety,, 
than  he  could  possibly  be,  were  his  son 
to  accompany  him  in  a  long  and  wearying 

journey,^ 
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journey,  in  which  he  might  be  exposed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

The  Duke,  who  had  been  silent  during 
the  importunities  of  Vivonio,  and  the  dis- 
course of  the  Marchese,  now  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  prudent  determination 
of  the  latter^  and  expressed  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  soon  iseeing  a  terminatioa 
of  their  cares. 

The  Marchese,  with  his  wonted  eonsi- 
derative  attention  to  the  ease  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  aged  Duke  di  Orenza,  re- 
quested Father  Albertini  to  pass  as  much- 
of  his  time  at  the  castle,  as  he  could  possi- 
bly spare  from  his  religious  duties;  and 
yivonio  begged  to  be  admitted  to  share  in 
the  pleasing  office  of  endeavouring  to  con- 
sole the  Duke,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  Mar- 
ch ese. 

Unwilling  to  intrude  on  the  retired  and 
serious  habits  of  the  venerable  Di  Orenza, 
the  Countess  Alvanio  proposed  retiring- 
with  Rosalia  and  Josepliiae 'to  the  convent 

of 
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of  Santa  Maria^  until  the  return  of  the 
Marchese — a  step  which  the  Duke  would,, 
by  no  means,  agree  to.  As  Di  Romanzini 
intended  to  visit  Santa  Clara  before  his  de- 
parture, it  was  then  settled  that  the  Coun- 
tess and  her  young  friends,  attended  by  the 
Count  Guidoni  and  Vivonio,  should  accom- 
pany the  former  on  the  following  morning 
to  the  convent. 

After  the  adjustment  of  several  other  ar- 
rangements, an  elegant  supper  was  served, 
and,  at  an  early  hour,  the  party  separated, 
the  Marchese  intending  to  commence  his 
journey  at  the  dawn. 

At  the  approach  of  day,  the  attendants, 
who  formed  the  suite  of  the  Marchese,  as- 
sembled in  the  principal  hall,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Marchese  and  his  family  made 
their  appearance. 

The  venerable  Duke,  fearful  of  betray- 
ing any  emotion,  which  might  become  ge- 
neral, bade  the  Marchese  and  Count  Gui- 
doni an  hasty  adieu,  and  the  numerous 
party  immediately  set  off  for  Santa  Maria, 

where 
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where  the  Abbess,  who  was  prepared  for 
the  visit;,  expected  them  to  an  early  break- 
fast. 

Santa  Clara  received  the  Marchese  and 
his  party  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction^,  and 
regarded  Vivonio  with  sentiments  of  joy^, 
mingled  with  surprise.  His  resemblance 
to  the  Marchese  instantly  attracted  her  no- 
tice, and  she  could  scarcely  forbear  ex- 
pressing a  regret  at  Di  Romanzini's  being- 
compelled  to  part  from  his  long-lamented 
son,  almost  at  the  very  moment  of  his  re- 
storation. The  necessity  of  the  step  was^ 
however,  undeniable  ;  and  the  Abbess  en- 
deavoured, by  her  pious  and  mild  conso- 
lations, to  reconcile  Rosalia  and  Vivonio  to 
the  idea  of  separation  from  their  revered 
parent. 

Santa  Clara  beheld  the  Count  Guidoni 
also  with  the  highest  approbation,  and 
wondered  not  at  the  affection  with  which 
Rosalia  regarded  him.  The  extremely  in- 
teresting urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
delicacy  Vvith   which   he   endeavoured  to 

conceal 
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conceal  the  pain  he  felt,  in  bidding  a 
short  adieu  to  Rosalia,  prepossessed  the 
Abbess  considerably  in  his  favour;  and 
she  ardently  wished  the  speedy  return  of 
the  Marchese,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  youthful  pair  might  then  be  com- 
pleated. 

The  fortitude  with  which  Rosalia  re- 
ceived the  parting  embrace  of  the  Mar- 
chese, vanished  as  she  beheld  him  and 
the  Count  Guidoni,  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  attendants,  slowly  winding  through 
the  valley.  On  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
they  lingered,  to  take  a  farewell  view 
of  the  turrets  of  the  convent ;  and  Rosa- 
lia distinguished  the  distant  figures  of  the 
Marchese  and  Guidoni,  long  after  the 
attendants  had  descended  the  steep.  At 
length  the  Marchese  proceeded  on  his 
way,  and  Guidoni  slowly  followed,  still 
lingering  to  catch  a  glance  of  Rosalia,  who, 
when  her  beloved  father  and  the  Count 
totally  disappeared^  could  no  longer  re- 
strain her  tears. 

The 
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The  voice  of  Vivonio,  in  broken  ac- 
cents^ entreating  her  to  be  composed, 
restored  to  Rosalia  her  recollection  ;  and 
looking  upj  she  beheld  so  much  anguish 
pictured  in  the  features  of  her  brother, 
that  she  immediately  endeavoured  to 
suppress  her  emotion,  mentally  reproach- 
ing herself  for  having  yielded  to  feelings 
which  she  perceived  had  occasioned  dis- 
tress to  Vivonio,  who  was  already -se- 
verely grieved  at  seeing  the  Ma^chese 
depart  on  such  a  journey,  without  his 
being  permitted  to  partake  the  dangers  and 
fatigue. 

Vivonio  perceived,  with  gratitude,  the 
efforts  which  his  sister  made  to  restrain 
her  griefs,  and  he  strove,  by  every  sooth- 
ing attention,  to  revive  her  drooping 
spirits. 

As  Vivonio  could  on  na  account  delay 
his  return  to  Orenza,  he  promised  to 
write  the  particulars  of  his  early  life,  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Abbess;  and  Rosalia 
being    equally    impatient    to    assist   her 

brother 
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brother  in  fulfilling  the  promise  each  had 
given  the  Marchese  of  paying  every  filial 
attention  to  the  venerable  Duke  in  his 
absence^  they  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  Santa  Clara^  and^  accompanied  by  the 
Countess  and  Josephine^  returned  to  the 
castle. 
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HEN  the  Marchese  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  Duke,  to  in- 
form him  of  his  being  so  far  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  that  he  was  in  tolerable  health 
and  spirits.  He  repeated  his  caution  to 
Vivonio,  never  to  exceed  the  limits  he 
had  set  him,  and  even  then  not  to  quit 
the  castle  unattended.  The  Marchese  then 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  atten- 
tions he  was  hourly  receiving  from  the 
Count  Guidoni,  and  concluded  with  sav- 
ing,  they  should  sail  on  the  morrow  from 
Cevitta  Vecchia  for  Nice. 

On  the  voyage  the  Marchese  was  delayed, 

by 
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l^y  contrary  winds,  much  longer  than 
agreed  with  his  patience  :  no  other  dis- 
agreeable circumstance,  however,  occurred 
on  the  passage ;  and  when  they  landed  at 
Nice,  the  Marchese  found  his  health  so 
much  improved,  that  he  only  rested  one 
day  there,  and  then  proceeded  with  the 
Count  on  their  journey. 

After  quitting  Saluzzo,  and  ascending 
that  part  of  the  Alps  leading  to  the  con- 
vent of  San  Jerome,  the  mind  of  the  Mar- 
chese became  absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 
The  interview  he  so  anxiouUy  desired  was 
now  approaching,  and  the  long-concealed 
enemy  of  his  peace  on  the  point  of  being 
made  known.  With  hurried  steps  he 
moved  forward  ;  but  when  he  passed 
through  the  glot^my  valley,  so  often  trod- 
den by  the  young  Vivonio,  his  agitation 
became  extreme,  and,  in  ascending  the 
steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lean  on  the  arm  of  the  Count  for 
support. 

The  porter,  on  opening  the  convent  gate, 
L  2  imme- 
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immediately  recognized  the  Count  Gui- 
doni;,  and,  leaving  the  travellers  to  enter 
or  not,  as  they  pleased,  he  hastened  to 
announce  to  the  Abbot  the  arrival  of  this 
most  unexpected  guest. 

,  Guidoni,  following  the  porter,  con- 
ducted the  Marchese  to  the  parlour  of  the 
Abbot,  who  happening  not  to  be  there, 
the  man  desired  them  to  walk  in,  and 
added  he  would  inform  the  Superior  that 
his  presence  was  required. 

A  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  Abbot  appeared,  to 
whom  the  Count  immediately  introduced 
the  Marchese  di  Romanzini. 

No  language  can  describe  the  astonish- 
ment and  horror  that  now  marked  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Superior ;  he  gazed  for  a 
moment  on  the  Marchese,  and  then  ex- 
claimed— ''  Impossible  !" 

The   Count  and  the  Marchese  regarded 

him  with  steadfast  earnestness,  persuaded 

that  his  apparent  emotion  was  the  effect 

of  conscious  guilt,  certain    of  detection. 

4  A  short 
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A  short  silence  ensued,  which  the  Mar- 
chese  at  length  interrupted,  by  demanding 
of  the  Abbot,  the  cause  of  his  being  so 
evidently  aifected  at  sight  of  him  ?  Instead 
of  replying  to  the  question  of  the  Mar- 
chese,  the  Superior  addressed  himself  to 
the  Count,  sayings  in  a  tone  of  doubt — 

"  On  your  honour^  Count  Guidonij  do  I 
Indeed  behold  the  Marchese  di  Roman- 
zini  ?" ' 

"  Most  assuredly  you  do,  holy  Father,'' 
returned  Guidoni^  construing  the  Abbot's 
incredulity  into  a  fresh  proof  of  terrified 
guilt. 

The  Superior  now  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
Marchese,  and  examined  him  with  scruti- 
nizing attention. 

Di  Romanzini,  displeased  at  the  earnest 
gaze  of  the  Abbot,  requested  him  to  ba- 
nish all  doubt,  and  to  believe  that  he  was 
really  conversing  with  the  Marchese  di 
Romanzini. — ''I  beg,  holy  Father,"  con- 
tinued the  Marchese,  ''  that  we  may  enter 
upon  the  business  which  Occasioned  me  to 
L  3  seek 
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seek  this  interview.  I  have  most  impor- 
tant enquiries  to  make,  and  shall  consider 
every  moment  an  age,  until  I  return  to 
embrace  a  son^,  who  has  been  too  long 
estranged  from  my  protection.  You  will 
do  well  to  answer  my  enquiries  imme- 
diately/' 

''  Pardon  me/'  said  the  Abbot,  /'  I  will 
return  in  a  few  minutes;"  then  hastily 
quitted  the  apartment.  < 

The  Marchese  and  Guidoni  regarded 
each  other  with  wonder. 

The  Superior  quickly  returned^  carrying 
a  small  casket  in  one  hand,  and  a  packet  of 
letters  in  the  other.  The  latter  he  silently 
presented  to  the  Marchese,  who  perceived 
they  were  addressed  to  the  Abbot. 

Di  Romanzini  opened  the  letter  which 
lay  uppermost.  His  hands  trembled  vio- 
lently  as  he  perused  the  contents.  Half 
uttered  exclamations  of  astonishment,  ter- 
ror, and  indignation,  hovered  on  his  lips. 
In  the  m.ost  extreme  agitation,  he  exa- 
mined  several  others. 

''  Detest- 
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''  Detestable  forgery  I"    he  loudly  ex- 
claimed,   starting   from    the  seat.     ''  Who 
has    done    this? — Unveil    this    iniquitous 
plan.  Father,  or  your  holy  Order  will  not  • 
protect  you/' 

''  My  Lord,''  said  the  Abbot  mildly,  ''  I 
now  but  too  well  perceive  that  I  have  been 
the  dupe  of  consummate  artifice.  Your 
identity  I  no  longer  doubt.  You  are  the 
injured  Di  Romanzini — I  will  unfold  every, 
the  most  min'ute  particular,  I  am  acquaint-  , 
ed  with,  relatiye  to  this  mysterious  affair; 
but  I  fear  they  will  afford  you  but  little 
satisfaction.  Yet  before  I  commence  the 
singular  detail,  allow  me  to  display  the 
contents  of  this  casket." 

The  Abbot  opened  the  casket,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  Marchese  the  rich 
night-dress  w^orn  by  the  infant  Vivonio, 
on  the  night  of  his  disappearance,  and  a 
miniature  picture  of  himself. 

Di   Romanzini   gazed   on   the    infantile 

habiliments  and  the  portrait,  with  intense 

earnestness.     At  length  he  caught  up  the 
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picture,  and  touching  a  secret  spring,  dis- 
covered a  likeness  of  the  Marchese. 

A  deep  sigh  heaved  his  labouring  breast, 
and  turning  to  the  Count  Guidoni,  he 
said — ^'  This*  portrait  was  constantly  worn 
by  my  ever-lamented  Adelaide.  Look, 
my  friend — observe— by  the  appearance 
of  the  ribbon,  it  seems  to  have  been  torn 
with  violence  from  her  bosom.  Oh,  too 
surely,  the  murderer  of  my  wife,  and  the 
villain  who  carried  off  my  child,  is  the 
same  person.  Just  Providence  aid  me  to 
discover  the  vile  assassin.  How  long  has 
this  casket  been  in  your  possession. 
Father  V 

*'  A  very  short  time,  my  Lord,'"  replied 
the  Abbot.  ''  The  letters,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive, I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
occasionally.  When  you  find  yourself 
more  composed,  I  will  begin  my  relation. 
I  wish,  my  Lord,"  added  he,  ''  I  dare  pro- 
pose your  taking  some  slight  refreshment. 
I  fear  that  n\Q  fatigue  you  have  of  late 
undergone,    and    the    excessive   emotion 

you 
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you  fee],  W'ill  render  you  unable  to  sup- 
port the  disagreeable  recital  I  am  compelled 
to  make/' 

The  Count  Guidoni,  who  was  extremely 
shocked  at  beholding  the  pale  looks^  and 
agitated  demeanour  of  the  Marchese,  added 
his  entreaties  to  those  of  the  Abbot,  and 
Di  Romanzini  was  at  lei>gth  prevailed  on 
to  take  a  small  quantity  of  wine.  He 
then  requested  the  Abbot  to  begin  his 
.  relation.  The  Superior  immediately  com- 
plied. 

*'  Between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
are  past/',  said  he,  '^  when  a  stranger  of 
genteel  appearance  demanded  admission 
to  the  convent,  at  a  late,  hour^  and  re- 
quested shelter  for  the  night.  His  wishes 
were  instantly  complied  with,  and  our 
frugal  board  was  spread  with  additional 
viands,  to  welcome  the  weary  traveller. 

"  This  man  was  well  informed,  sensible^ 

■  and  peculiarly  interesting  in   his  manners. 

He  discussed  the  political  opinions  of  the 

times  with  j,i?dgment  and  moderation,  and 
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his  apparently  firm  attachment  to  our  holy 
church  soon  won  my  full  esteem. 

"  When  he  arose  to  retire  to  his  apart- 
ment;,  he  requested  to  speak  to  me  in 
private^  and  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
chamber  \vhere  he  was  to  sleep. 

''  After  having  minutely  examined  the 
room^  and  convijicing  himself  that  he  had 
nothing  to.  fear  from  prying  curiosity,  he 
requested  me  to  be  seated,  and  drawing 
his  chair  close  to  mine,  addressed  me 
nearly  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  You  have  received  me,  holy  Father,' 
said  he  '  with  cheerfulness  and  hospitality, 
as  a  way-worn  traveller.  I  now  infoi'm 
you,  that  design,  not  accident^  led  me  to 
this  pious  and  secluded  retreat.  An  affair 
of  the  utmost  consequence  demands  your 
attention.  You  are  at  liberty  to  reject 
what  1  am  going  to  propose ;  but  unheard  of 
vengeance  will  pursue  you,  should  you 
reveal  what  I  am  about  to  disclose.' 

''  Amazed  and  horror-struck,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  rushing  from  the  chamber,  when 

the 
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the  stranger  instantly  arose  and  prevented 
me. 

'  You  need  not  thus  attempt  to  fly,  holy  . 
Father/  said  he,  with  an  air  of  serious  dis- 
pleasure. '  Do  not  erroneously  suppose 
that  I  am  going  to  propose  any  thing  in- 
consistent with  the  purity  of  your  mind 
and  character.  No  :  if  you  consent  to  my 
proposition,  you  will  do  an  act  of  pious 
charity  and  justice.  Should  you  refuse,  I 
only  require  silence  on  the  subject  of  my 
communications.' 

'-'  Restored  to  serenity  by  the  calm  air 
and  ingenuous  address  of  the  stranger,  I 
resumed  my  seat^,  and  desired  him  to  ex- 
plain ;  partly  promising  to  comply  with 
his  wishes,  should  his  proposals  meet  my 
approbation. 

'  As  a  proof  of  the  confidence  I  place  in 
you,  I  will,  holy  Father,"  said  the  stranger, 
^  instantly  reveal  the  cause  of  my  troubling 
you  thus ;  but  first  allow  me  to  repeqt 
— vengeance  will  most  assuredly  pursue  a 
breach  of  secrecy,' 

L  6  "  T.\£ 
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"  The  stranger  paused  a  moment ;  but 
perceiving  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  speak, 
he  continued — 

'  An  Italian  nobleman/  said  he,  '  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  since,  married 
a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
exalted  rank.  She  was  his  superior  in  both 
birth  and  fortune ;  and  the  happy  bride- 
groom entertained  not  a  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  lovely  bride's  affection  for 
him. 

'  In  less  than  a  year  after  their  nuptials, 
the  idolizing  husband  became  the  father 
of  a  lovely  boy.  The  birth  of  this  son 
encreased  the  felicity  of  the  apparent 
happy  pain  who  were  almost  proverbial 
for  their  virtues  and  mutual  affection^ 
But,  alas  V  sighed  the  stranger,  after  a 
pause,  'there  is  no  permanent  happiness  in 
this  life.  A  month  has  not  yet  elapsed, 
since  the  nobleman  I  now  speak  of,  and 
Iiis  beautiful  lady,  w^ere  the  admiration  and 
delight  of  all  who  knew  them.  Oh  !  holy 
Father,  how  dreadful  is  the  reverse  ! — The 

Marchesa 
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Marchesa  now  lies  in  the  silent  tomb  ;  and 
the  once  happy  husband  is  totally  deranged 
in  intellect !' 

''  The  stranger  spoke  with  uncommon 
agitation,  the  while  a  livid  paleness  over- 
spread his  countenance.  I  listened  with 
fearful  attention ;  and  the  stranger,  after 
glancing  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  suspicious 
scrutiny  around  the  apartment,  resumed 
his  discourse  in  a  low  voice. 

''The  Marchese  and  the  Marchesa,'  said 
he,  '  resided,  during  the  last  summer,  at 
an  elegant  villa,  not  far  from  Naples. 
The  lady  seemed  drawing  nigh  to  the  pe- 
riod of  a  second  accouchement,  and  prepa- 
rations for  her  expected  confinement  were 
making  at  the  castle  of  the  Marchese.  A 
few  days  previous  to  that  fixed  on  for  their 
departure  from  the  villa,  the  Marchese 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  the  con- 
tents of  which  informed  him,  that  his  con- 
nubial felicity  was  imaginary,  and  referred 
him,  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  to  a 
letter  inclosed  in  the  epistle, 

'  You 
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'  You  may  imagine,  holy  Father/  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  '  -svhat  were  the  sen- 
sations of  the  Marchese  at  this  moment. 
With  frantic  haste  he  unfolded  the  en- 
closed paper,  and  soon  became  but  too  well 
assured  of  his  misfortune. 

'  The  enclosure  was  addressed  to  the 
Marchesa ;  it  contained  the  most  passionate 
assurances  of  everlasting  love,  and  the 
writer  professed  himself  eager  to  obey  her 
enchanting  invitation.  The  lover  then 
mournfully  reproached  the  lady  for  hav- 
ing rejected  his  hand,  from  motives,  he 
asserted,  of  unaccountable  caprice,  and  of 
having  cruelly  banished  him  from  the  king- 
dom— '  Charming  Adelaide,' the  writer  con- 
tinued, '  did  I  not,  in  the  dreadful  hour  of 
separation,  warn  you  of  our  not  being  able 
to  live  divided  from  each  other,  by  the  sad 
distance  you  commanded  ?  After  three 
years  of  agonizing  absence,  you  now  recall 
me — recallmeto  you  and  happiness  ! — Yes, 
I  shall  again  behold  ! — Our  child  too — tliat 
pledge  of  our  fond — our  mutual  affection, 

will 
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ml],  for  the  first  time,  be  gazed  on  by  my 
anxious  eyes.  Adelaide  !  Adelaide  !  where 
was  your  love,  your  boasted  affection^ 
when  you  banished  mc — I^  who  possessed 
the  most  unquestionable  right  of  calling 
you  mine,  to  bestow  yourself  on  one, 
whose  birth  and  pretensions  were  scarcely 
superior  to  my  own-? 

^Whence  could  you  imbibe  the  idea  that 
I  should  upbraid  you  for  those  proofs  of 
tenderness,  with  which  you  rewarded  my 
constancy,  and  consoled  me  for  your  posi- 
tive rejection  of  my  hand  ?  Your  husband 
— hated  name — he  does  not  suspect.  You 
say  he  caresses  our  lovely  child,  with  all 
the  fondness  of  parental  love,  and  vainly 
imagines  he  sees  his  own  image  reflected 
in  the  face  o{  mij  Vivonio. — Beware,  Ade- 
laide, a  few  days  will  bring  me  to  your 
arms — How  shall  I  tear  myself  away  from 
both  ? — Absence  from  you  I  must  endure 
— Give  me,  then — give  me  my  son — the 
lovely  bond  of  Adelaide's  affection.  I 
have  another  son,  'tis  true^  but  he  is  not 

the 
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the  child  of  her  whom  I  adore.  Oh^  where- 
fore did  you  force  me  from  you  ? — 
my  marriage — my  execrated  marriage^  is 
another  consequence  of  your  severity, 
and " 

"  Unheard  of  artifice! — horrible  calum- 
ny!" interrupted  the  Marchese,  in  a  tone 
expressive  of  the  keenest  agony  ;  ''  and 
you  gave  implicit  belief  to  this  infamous 
fabrication  ?'' 

"  When  you  have  heard  the  whole^  my 
Lord/'  returned  the, Abbots  ''  you  w^ill  be 
convinced  that  it  w^as  impossible  to  doubt 
it." 

''  What  signature  did  the  w^'etch  say  this 
vile  letter  bore  ?" 

"  That  I  could  not  learn,  my  Lord.  I 
did  indeed  make  an  enquiry  to  that  effect, 
but  the  stranger  refused  to  inform  me. — 
Shall  I  proceed  }" 

The  Marchese  bowed  assent,  and  the 
Superior  continued — 

''  There  was  nothing  material  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  letter,  except  an  assurance 

from 
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from  the  writer,  tliat  he  would  meet  the 
lady  on  a  certain  day^  at  a  small  temple^ 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  grove  in  the 
<rrounds  of  the  villa. 

''  The  stranger/'  said  the  Abbot  ''^  then 
resumed  his  detail  to  the  following  efTect — 

'  The  Marchese,  after  reading  this  letter, 
did  not  yield  himself  a  prey  to  frantic  jea- 
lousy. A  cool  and  fixed  determination  of 
revenge  took  possession  of  his  bosom — the , 
situation  of  his  lady  alone  prevented  hia 
putting  his  resolve  into  immediate  execu- 
tion. At  this  unhappy  period,  the  Mar- 
chese  distinguished  me  with  his  friendship; 
and  though  he  succeeded  in  concealing  the 
secret  agitations  of  his  mind  from  the  Mar- 
chesa  and  her  friends,  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deceive  me.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
hinting  to  him  that  I  suspected  he  was  un- 
happpy ;  and  with  very  little  hesitation  he 
revealed  the  cause,  and  shewed  me  the  fa- 
tal letter. 

'  We  then   consulted  on  what  was  to  be 
done.      The  Marchese   still    idolized   his 

wife^ 
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wife,  and  was  a  thousand  times  tempted  to 
relinquish  his  plan  of  revenge ;  but  a 
sense  of  his  injured  love  and  honour  de- 
terred him  from  yielding  to  the  soft  im- 
pulses of  his  heart.  Apprised  of  the  place 
and  hour  of  assignation,  the  Marchese  at 
length  resolved  to  watch  the  arrival  of 
this  favoured  lover,  and  to  detect  the  guil- 
ty pair. 

'  Should  I  discover  that  my  wife  is  in- 
deed faithless,  you  will  then,  my  friend,' 
said  the  Marchese,  addressing  me  in  a 
solemn  tone,  '  you  will  then  convey  from 
my  sight  that  wretched  child.  I  wish  not 
to  imbrue  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent;  but  I  know  not  how  far  rage 
may  transport  me  in  the  dreadful  moment 
of  conviction.  Should  that  moment  arrive, 
convey  him — convey  him  instantly  away, 
and  let  me  never  more  behold  him." 

'  I  promised  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
the  Marchese,  and  we  soon  after  parted,  f 
repaired  to  Naples,  where  I  expected 
every  day  to  hear  from  my  friend  ;  but, 

alas  I 
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alas !  the  first  intelligence  I  received  re- 
specting the  noble  family,  was,  that  the 
lovely  Marchesa  had  been  found  dead  in  a 
small  temple,  and  that  the  Marchese  was  in 
a  state  of  mental  derangement. 

'  This  report  assured  me  of  the  infidelity 
of  the  Marchesa,  and  I  hastened  to  the 
villa,  but  was  denied  admittance.  I  soon 
found  however  that  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, that  the  Marchesa  had  been  wound- 
ed by  assassins,  and  that  excessive  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  had  deranged  the  Marchese. 
I  further  learned  that  the  Marchesa,  though 
the  wounds  she  had  received  w^ere  pro- 
nounced mortal,  did  not  expire  before  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 

'  The  latter  part  of  this  intelligence 
cheered  my  mind,  for  as  there  was  little 
doubt  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  female  in- 
fant, I  hoped  she  would  yet  console  my 
friend  for  the  loss  of  the  faithless  woman 
he  adored. 

'  Apprehending  that  the  young  Vivonio 
might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  just  vengeance 

of 
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of  the  jMarchesc,  I  resolved  to  fulfil,  with 
all  possible  dispatch,  the  injunctions  I  had 
received  from  the  injured  husband,  and  ac- 
cordingly planned  the  removal  of  the  un- 
happy child.  I  succeeded  in  the  bold  at- 
tempt, though  not  without  alarming  his 
female  attendant.  To  terrify  her  to  silence, 
I  was  compelled  to  present  to  her  view  a 
stiletto.  In  her  struggles  to  keep  the 
child,  she  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
wounded,  if  she  was  not  actually  so.  In- 
deed I  have  often  been  afraid  that  the  poor 
faithful  girl  sustained  some  trifling  hurt 
that  night. 

'  Now,  holy  Father,'  continued  the 
stranger,  '  this  outcast,  desolate  innocent 
— this  helpless  victim  to  his  mother's  frail- 
ty, is  in  my  possession.  It  was  impossible 
to  keep  him  in  Naples,  for  his  illustrious 
grandfather,  and  the  confessor  of  the  Mar- 
chese,  unconscious  of  the  injuries  he  sus- 
tained, have  offered  the  most  splendid  re- 
wards for  the  apprehension  of  the  assassins 
who  wounded  the  Marchesa,  and  after- 
wards 
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^vards  carried  off  the  child.  Though  a 
stranger  to  the  author  of  the  lady's  death, 
otherwise  than  by  conjecture,  yet  as  the 
Removal  of  the  child  would^  if  discovered, 
have  implicated  me  in  that  horrid  transac- 
tion, I  thought  it  expedient  to  fly  with  the 
young  Vivonio,  ai)d  yet  was  but  barely  in 
time  to  escape  pursuit/ 

''  Struck  with  a  sudden  suspicion  of  the, 
stranger's  veracity/'  said  the  Abbot,  ''  I 
observed  to  him,  that  the  confessor  of  the 
Marchesa  having  exerted  means  to  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  her  murderers,  appeared 
very  singular,  as  he  iTiiist  have  understood, 
from  her  confession  in  her  last  moments, 
whether  she  was  innocent  or  guilty  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  her ;  and  likewise  whe- 
ther she  received  the  wounds  that  caused 
her  death,  from  the  hand  of  her  husband 
or  that  of  an  assassin. 

^  Alas  !  holy^Father,'  replied  the  stranger, 
'  she  expired  before  the  holy  man  arrived 
at  the  villa.* 

*'  I  felt  greatly  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the 

unfor- 
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unfortunate  lady  having  died  without  con- 
fession, and  the  benefit  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment; and  while  contemplating  this  cir- 
cumstance, my  suspicions  gradually  .va- 
nished. 

''  The  stranger  for  some  minutes  regard- 
ed me  attentively,  at  length  he  said — '  I 
have  already  informed  you,  holy  Father, 
that  the  hapless  child  is  now  under  my 
care.  Will  you  consent  to  take  him  under 
your  protection  ? — You  shall  not  find  him  a 
burden  on  your  society.  For  the  present  I 
will  amply  provide  for  him,  and  when  the 
Marchese  recovers,  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  him  do  something  of  consequence  for 
the  child.* 

^'  This  assertion  struct  me  as  singular, 
and  I  asked  the  stranger,  wli ether  he  really 
thought  it  likely  that  the  injured  Marchese 
would  provide  for  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  his  faithless  lady  } 

'  The  Marchese  is  the  most  generous  of 
men,'  replied  the  stranger,  'and,  as  his 
honour  will  not  permit  him  to  reveal  the 
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infidelity  of  bis  wife,  he  will  undoubtedly 
consider  himself  bound  to  make  a  provi- 
sion for  the  unhappy  child,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  charged  with  the  crimes  of  his 
parents/ 

''  This  mode  of  reasoning  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  I  by  no  means  entertained 
the  same  opinion  as  the  stranger  seemed  to 
do,  but  having  afforded  credence  to  his 
tale,  and  my  compassion  being  strongly 
excited  for  the  poor  child,  I  consented  to 
receive  him,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
condition  proposed  by  the  stranger,  pro- 
mised to  observe  an  inviolable  secrecy  on 
the  subject. 

''  These  points  gained,  the  countenance 
of  the  stranger  became  animated  with  the 
glow  of  extreme  satisfaction,  and  he  pres- 
sed my  acceptance  of  a  purse  of  ducats, 
and  a  diamond  ring  of  great  value :  both 
these  presents  I  resolutely  refused,  but 
stipulated  for  a  small  sum,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  child,  as  I  could  not  intrude 
him  on  the  society. 

"  The 
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''  The  stranger,  after  repeated  attempts 
to  prevail  on  me  to  accept  his  liberal  gifts, 
without  success,  suffered  me  to  withdraw, 
promising,  as  I  quitted  the  apartment,  that 
he  would  bring  the  child  on  the  morrow. 

"  Early  on  the  following  morning  thq 
stranger  departed,  and  I  continued  to  ex- 
pect his  return  during  the  day,  though  in 
vain. 

''  Another  day  passed,  and  the  stranger 
did  not  appear.  The  hours  of  evening  had 
also  flown,  and  the  bell  had  just  begun  to 
ring  for  midnight  prayers;  the  elements 
were  in  commotion,  and  the  loud  tempest 
howled  through  the  valley,  when  suddenly 
the  voice  of  a  man  was  heard  at  the  outer 
gate  of  the  convent.  The  porter  loudly 
demanded  of  the  person  what  he  wanted  at 
that  hour,  but  received  no  answer^  to  his 
questions.  Shortly  after  the  plaintive 
voice  of  a  child  demanded  admission.  The 
gate  was  instantly  opened,  and  a  lovely 
boy,  apparently  between  three  and  four 
years  of  age,  entered. 

"The 
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"  The  coarseness  of  his  humble  attire, 
for  the  child  was  disguised,  and  the  rain 
that  dropped  from  his  curling  locks  on 
his  rosy  cheeks,  could  not  obscure  his  ex- 
treme beauty  ;  and  when  he  was  led  by  the 
porter  to  the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  in  the 
long:  aisles  of  which  the  monks  were  then 
assembling,  they  gathered  around,  and  re- 
garded him  with  looks  of  admiration  and 
pity. 

''  The  moment  I  beheld  the  beauteous 
child,  I  conjectured  who  he  was ;  and  my 
heart  ached  as  I  g^zed  on  this  innocent 
victim  to  the  vices  of  his  parents. 

''  The  interesting  child  stood  surrounded 
by  the  monks,  who  severally  asked  him 
numberless  questions,  all  of  which  he  an- 
swered, with  the  most  engaging  sweetness, 
and  infantile  simplicity.  Even  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life,  the  native  gracefulness 
of  his  address  was  apparent.  As  he  raised 
his  tearful  eyes  to  one  of  the  brothers,  who 
was   then  speaking  to  him,    he  caught  a 
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view  of  Father  Ansaldo,  and  instantly  held 
out  his  little  hands  to  him. 

''  Father  Ansaldo  was  a  truly  pious  man. 
His  virtues  had  long  rendered  him  dear  to 
the  whole  community.  He  instantly  clasp- 
ed the  blooming  child  in  his  arms,  and  the 
tear  of  innate  compassion  trembled  in  his 
eye. 

''  At  that  moment  the  monks  were 
obliged  to  hasten  to  the  chapel,  and  I  re-, 
quested  Father  Ansaldo  to  take  the  child  to 
the  refectory,  and  give  it  some  food.  The 
moment  service  was  over,  the  monks  again 
returned  to  their  cells,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  refectory,  where  I  found  the  infant 
asleep,  and  folded  in  the  compassionate 
arms  of  Ansaldo. 

"  In  this  holy  Father  I  had  always  placed 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  but  my  pro- 
mise to  the  stranger  prevented  my  com- 
municating the  secret  I  was  now  entrusted 
with. 

''  The  stranger  had  assured  me,  that  in 

his 
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his  next  visit  he  would  instruct  me  how  to 
account  for  taking  the  child  under  my  pro- 
tection ;  but  as  he  had  not  appeared  again, 
1  was  constrained  to  remain  silent  on  that 
subject,  and  let  the  monks  continue  in  the 
idea  they  now  entertained,  of  the  child 
being  purposely  exposed  at  the  convent 
gate. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  I  received 
a  packet,  containing  gold  to  a  large 
amount,  and  an  order  to  say  that  the  child 
was  an  orphan,  entrusted  to  my  care  by  a 
friend,  to  whom  his  parents  were  once 
dear;  and  that  the  infant  having  been  left 
at  the  gate,  w'as  entirely  owing  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of 
conducting  him  thither.^  The  cavalier  then 
excused  himself  to  me  for  leaving  the  child 
as  he  had  done,  by  expressing  a  dread  of 
meeting  with  travellers  at  the  convent,  to 
whom  he  might  be  known. 

'^  These  instructions  I  followed,  and  the 

monks  implicitly  believed  the  accounts  I 

gave,  and  grew  more  and  more  attached  to 
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the  child,  who,  in  return,  regarded  them 
with  lively  affection.  In  one  thing  only 
was  he  disobedient ;  and  that  was,  in  main- 
taining an  obstinate  silence  when  addressed 
by  the  name  of  Lorenzo,  a  name  the 
stranger  had  desired  me  to  distinguish  him 
by  ;  yet  he  seldom  attempted  to  pronounce 
his  own  name  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  so 
imperfectly,  that  it  required  a  prior  know- 
ledge of  its  full  pronunciation  to  under- 
stand it.  Father  Ansaldo  alone  compre- 
hended his  meaning,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  warn  the  good  Father  to  observe  a  pro- 
found silence  respecting  this  circumstance, 
and  advised  him  to  check  the  child,  when- 
ever he  attem.pted  to  mention  that  name. 

''  Father  Ansaldo  quickly  perceived  there 
was  some  mystery  concerning  this  child, 
yet  he  never  endeavoured  to  develop  it, 
but  contented  himself  with  shewing  a  pa- 
rental affection  to  his  young  pupil. 

''  Three  days  more  had  glided  away,  and 
the  stranger  did  not  return.  On  the  night 
of  the  third,  however,  and  just  as  we  were 
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sitting  down  to  our  frugal  supper,  he  was 
announced  by  the  name  of  Signor  Mar- 
tini. 

''  The-  stranger  was  again  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and,  after  supper,  I  attended  him 
as  before  to  the  chamber,  where  he  pre- 
sented to  me  a  letter,  and  another  heavy 
purse  of  ducats. 

''The  letter,  my  Lord,''  continued  the 
Abbot;,  "  was  one  of  those  which  you  have 
just  perused.  You  may  im?.gme  I  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  the  stranger's  ve-* 
racity,  when  1  read,  in  an  epistle  to  w^hich 
your  signature  was  affixed,  and  which  I  rea- 
sonably concluded  was  written  by  your 
own  hand,  a  full  confirmation  of  all  he  had 
before  related.  That  letter,  you  must  have 
observed,  my  Lord,  contained  a  strict 
charge  to  me,  not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  feigned  exertions  you  were  then  mak- 
ing for  the  recovery  of  the  child,  as  they 
were  merely  intended  to  prevent  the  dis- 
honour, which  would  attend  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  infidelity  of  the  late 
M  3  Marchesa^ 
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Marchesa,  and  which  acknowledgment^  the 
birthright  of  your  infant  daughter  would 
compel  you  to  make^  ^yere  the  spurious 
offspring  of  an  illicit  amour  to  remain 
under  your  protection.  The  promise 
which  then  followed,  of  remitting  a  high- 
ly liberal  allowance,  for  the  support  of  the 
child,  I  considered  as  a  noble  proof  of  ge- 
nerosity and  prudence. 

"  As  I  now  looked  on  myself  as  account- 
able to  the  stranger  for  the  preservation  of 
the  secret  confided  to  me,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  informing  hi4n,  that  the  child 
had  made  known  the  name  of  Yivonio  to 
the  Father  Ansaldo. 

''  The  stranger  made  a  thousand  en- 
quiries respecting  the  good  Father,  and 
having  formed  an  high  opinion  of  him, 
from  the  answers  I  had  returned,  he  gave 
me  permission  to  acquaint  Ansaldo  with 
the  story  he  had  related ;  and,  qn  hearing 
that  the  Father  had  acquired  great  power 
over  the  mind  of  the  child,  he  advised  me 
to  caution  him  to  use  his  utmost  diligence 

to 
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to  obliterate  from  the  infant  mind  of  Lo- 
renzo, all  recollection  he  might  retain  of 
his  real  name  and  former  condition. 

''^  The  stranger  then  conjured  me  to  be 
particularly  careful^  to  observe  that  Ansal- 
do  preserved,  with  fidelity,  the  secret  re- 
posed in  his  confidence,  and  having  again 
obtained  from  me  a  solemn' promise,  that 
no  particular,  relative  to  the  child,  should 
transpire,  he  bade  me  adieu,  and  instead 
of  sleeping  at  the  convent,  privately  de- 
parted that  night,  since  which  time  I  have 
never  beheld  him. 

*'  Every  year,  from  that  period,  I  have 
been  in  the  custom  of  receiving  a  noble 
annual  portion,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Lorenzo,  who,  according  to  the  express 
coanmand  of  the  stranger,  and  the  order 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  letter,  has  ever 
been  taught  to  consider  himself  as  entirely 
dependant  on  my  bounty. 

''  Fo-^  years  all  remained  tranquil,  and 
Lorenzo  grew  up,  the  admiration  and  de- 
light of  the  whole  community.  Father 
M  4  Ansaldo 
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Ansaldo  was  affectionately  attached  to  him^ 
and  he  regarded  the  venerable  man  as  the 
tenderest  of  parents;  while  I  and  the  bro- 
thers unceasingly  praised  Heaven  for  grant- 
ing us  the  power  of  training,  in  the  paths 
of  our  holy  religion,  a  youths  who  pro- 
mised to  become  one  of  its  most  worthy 
votaries. 

''When  Lorenzo  had  attained  the  age  of 
twelve,  a  stranger  came  and  settled  in  a 
small  cottage,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
convent.  This  man  soon  became  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  poor  mountaineers;  his 
singularly  recluse  habits,  and  severe  man- 
ners, caused  him  to  be  universally  shunned 
by  the  few  peasants  that  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains in  the  vicinity.  No  person  knew  his 
name,  and  those  who  had  once  beheld  him^ 
were  fearfully  desirous  of  avoiding  him. 
You  may  imagine,  my  Lord,  how  much  I 
^vas  shocked,  when  Father  Ansaldo  inform- 
ed me,  that  his  pupil,  at  first  sight  of  this 
man,  had  recognised  in  him,  the  person 
who  had  torn  him  from  his  Qative  home ; 
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till  recollecting  that  the  stranger  had  slight- 
ly intimated  that  on  the  night  on  which 
he  carried  oH'  the  child^  he  had  employed 
the  servicer  of  jiis  valet  on  the  occasion,  L 
immediately  coniectured  that  this  man 
might  be  the  servant  he  then  spoke  of;  and, 
shortly  after,  1  was  convinced  of  this,  by 
the  man  coming  to  the  convent,  and,  in  a 
private  interview  vAih  me,  acknowledging 
that  he  was  ihe  very  person  I  had  supposed 
him  to  be. 

^'  This  man,  whose  name  I  then  learned 
was  Lopez  VanilLi,  informed  me,  that,  at 
the  desire  of  his  master,  v/ho  was  now  no 
more,  he  had  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Marchese,  who  placed  the  highest  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  had,  at  his  own  desire, 
stationed  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
sent, to  attend  to  the  motions  of  Signor 
Lorenzo.,  who  having  arrived  at  an  age, 
when  an  elopement  from  San  Jerome 
might  be  apprehended,  it  was  expedient 
for  some  person  to  be  on  the  spot,  who 
could  more  constantly  follow  his  steps 
M.5  than 
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than  any  of  the  monks  might  thiiik  it  ne- 
cessary to  doj  and  who^  by  keeping  a  con- 
tinual watch  on  him,  might  prevent  the 
execution  of  such  a  desioii. 

"  In  vain  I  represented  to  this  man^  that 
Lorenzo  had  never  shewn  any  particular 
dislike  to  his  situation.  Lopez  continued 
fixed  in  his  own  opinion^  and  as  I  had  no 
cause  to  dread  an  investigati(5n  of  my  con- 
duct^ I  forbore  endeavouring  to  produce 
an  alteration  in  his  sentiments^  and  he  con- 
tinued for  years  to  watch  the  steps  of  my 
amiable  charge. 

''  About  three  or  four  months  ago^  this 
man  was  found  dead  in  the  valley  that  lays 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks^  on  which  the  con- 
vent stands.  One  of  the  brothers  happen- 
ing to  be  benighted,  found  him  there  a 
corse.  When  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, I  ordered  his  cottage  to  be  searched^ 
but  nothing  of  consequence  was  discovered 
therein.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  ce- 
metry  of  the  convent. 

*'  About  two  months  after  the  death  of 
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Lopez  Vanilla,  I  received  another  letter  ; 
the  contents  of  which  informed  me  that 
the  writer,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  the 
Marchese,  imagined,  from  the  long  silence, 
that  his  faithful  domestic,  Lopez,  was  no 
more  ;  and  that  he  had  formed  an  intention 
of  visitinii^  the  convent  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  arrangements  for 
the  future.  He  then  cautioned  me  not  to 
receive  any  strangers  during  the  ensuing 
fortniglit,  and  x:oncluded  with  a  command 
to  me,  to  be  particularly  careful  of  Lo- 
renzo. 

"  Tvv^o  days  after  I  received  this  letter^, 
a  stranger  of  noble  appearance  came  late 
at  night  to  the  convent.  He  requested  to 
speak  to  me  in  private,  and  Lreceived  him 
alone  in  the  parlour.  He  obliquely  intro- 
duced himself  as  the  Marchese,  and  his 
conversation  tended  to  assure  me  that  he 
was  really  the  personage  he  represented 
himself  to  be. 

"  In  this  interview  he  svroDgly  enforced 

the  necessity    of  compelling  Lorenzo  to 
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take  the  vows,  and  severely  blamed  the  in- 
dulgence I  had  ever  shewn  him.  At  length 
he  departed^  after  having  obtained  frona 
me  a  promise  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  my  young  charge  to  enter  the 
order  speedily. 

''  You.  have  doubtless,  my  Lord^  been' 
informed  by  your  son^  that  I  gave  him 
three  months  to  deliberate  on  this  sirbject. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  still  enjoyed  his  usual 
liberty,  and  in  his  excursions  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Count  Guidoni.  To 
this  acquaintance  I  was^  for  some  time^  a 
stranger;  but  the  moment  it  became  known 
to  me,  I  invited  the  Count  to  the  convent, 
hoping  by  that  step  to  interropt  their  inti- 
macy. Kow  ill  I  succeeded  in  the  attempt, 
the  event  soon  proved.  The  gracious  and 
all-wise  Protector  of  the  oppressed,  had 
directed  that  nrly  precautions  should  only 
serve  to  aid  the  flight  of  the  injured  Lorenzo. 
Pardon  me,  ray  Lord,  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  call  your  amiable  son  by  that 
ntime,  that  I  know  not  how  to  resign   a 
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Ilabit,  wHich  affords  me  so  many  pleasing 
peflections.  Every  noble — every  engaging 
quality^,  I  have  for  years  attached  to  the 
name  of  Lorenzo.     But  to  proceed — 

''  On  the  night  of  your  son's  escape^  the 
stranger,  who  had  so  successfully  assumed 
your  name,  came  again  to  the  convent, 
and,  on  hearing  that  he  had  not  pro- 
nounced the  vovv's,  appeared  extremely  dis- 
pleased, and  blamed  the  delay  v/ith  much 
severity.  Finding,  me  averse  to  enforcing 
his  wishes,  he  threatened  to  withdraw  our 
beloved  Lorenzo  from  the  convent ;  and 
had  not  the  amiable  youth  so  fortunately 
accomplished  his  escape  that  night,  I  am 
almost  certain  he  would  have  been  forced 
from  my  protection  on  the  following  day. 

''  The  pretended  Marchese  passed  the 
night  at  the  convent,  and  early  on  the 
next  morning  he  joined  me  in  the  parlour. 
He  had  scarcely  seated  himself,  when  he 
desired  me  to  summon  Lorenzo,  and  in  his 
presence  to  require  from  the  youth  a  deci- 
sive answer. 

*'  Reluctantly  I  complied,  and  ordered 
3  one 
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one  of  the  brothers  to  inform  Lorenzo  that 
his  attendance  was  requested. 

^'  For  a  considerable  time  v^e  sat  waitlns: 
his  appearance.  At  length,  astonished  at 
his  not  obeying  my  summons^  I  was  on 
the  point  of  going  in  quest  of  hini  myself, 
when  the  monk  re-entered  the  apartment. 
His  countenance  was  expressive  of  amaze- 
ment, and,  in  horrid  accents,  he  informed 
me  that  neither  Lorenzo  nor  the  Coir<t 
Guidoni  were  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  convent. 

''  The  impostor  started  from  his  cliair ; 
excess  of  rage  now  rendered  him  almost 
motionless.  His  face,  in  this  visit,  as  in 
the  former,  was  so  much  concealed  by  the 
cap  and  plume  he  wore,  and  his  figure  so 
enveloped  in  a  long  and  dark  cloak^  which 
partly  obscured  the  lower  part  of  his  coun- 
tenance, that  I  could  not  observe  the 
effect  this  intelligence  produced,  but  by 
his  convulsive  starts  and  the  fixed  attitude 
which  immediately  followed. 

*'  He  repeated  the' name  of  Guidoni  se- 
veral times^  in  a  low  inward   tone;  then 
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suddenly  asked  me  how  long  the  Count 
had  been  at  the  convent  ? 

"  I  replied,  about  two  or  three  days. 

''Why  did  you  not  inform  mc  last  night 
of  his  being  here  ?*  he  angrily  demanded. 

'  You  were  so  much  occupied  by  your 
own  concerns,  my  Lord/  returned  \, 
*  and  so  abruptly  shortened  the  interview^ 
that— — ' 

'  Did  Lorenzo  eyer  see  him  before  t'  inr 
terrupted  he/  with  quickness. 

"  To  this  question  I  replied^  that  he  had 
often  visited  \\\c  Count  at  a  cottage,  where 
he  lay  some  time  ill. 

'  Confusion  !'  muttered  the  deceiver. 
'  This — this  is  the  just  reward  of  my  pusil- 
lanimous humanity.  Remeiiiber,  Father/ 
continued  he,  turning  to  me,  and  in  a 
voice  expressive  of  haughty  vindictive  ma- 
levolence, '  you,  on  whom  I  have  pro- 
fusely lavished  the  gifts  of  fortune,  remem- 
ber— either  reclaim  this  wanderer  with  all 
possible  speed,  or  dread  the  vengeance 
that  will  most  certainly  attend  your  perfidy. 
Within  three  days  I  shall  send  to  enquiiie 

your 
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your  success.  If  you  find  him,  and  that 
romantic  Guidoni,  suffer  not  the  former  ta 
escape  again,  and  detain  the  latter.  Pay 
due  regard  to  my  orders,  and  your  reward 
shall  be  beyond  your  most  boundless  expec- 
tations.' 

"  The  pretended  Marchese  then  rushed 
from  the  parlour,  leaving  me  mute  with 
astonishment.  Ke  had  disappeared  so  sud- 
denly, that  I  was  for  some  minutes  in 
doubt  whether  or  no  I  had  been  under  the 
influence  of^  a  distressing  vision.  The 
murmuring  enquiries  of  the  assembled 
jTionks  at  length  recalled  my  recollection, 

'  Who  is  that  stranger,  who  so  hastily 
departed  ? — Has  there  been  any  treachery 
practised  .?— Where  is  our  poor  Lorenzo  ?' 
echoed  fi^om  every  side. 

"To  their  repeated  interrogatories,  V 
could  only  reply,  by  asking  questions  in: 
return  ;  but  all  I  could  learn  was^  that  Lo- 
renzo had  actually  fled  from  the  convent^ 
and  that  the  Count  being  also  missing,  was 
supposed  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his 
flight ;  but  how  the  escape  had  been  effected, 

no 
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no  one  had  been  able  to  discover.  The 
iron  gate^  adjoining  to  the  vaults,  had  been 
found  fastened  as  usual^  and  there  was  no 
other  way  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  have  quitted  the  convent  unper- 
ceived. 

''  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  por- 
ter informed  me  that  a  peasant  desired  to 
see  me ;  and  in  the  hope  of  his  having^ 
some  intelligence  to  commimicate,  respect- 
ing the  young  fugitive,  I  ordered  him  to 
be  instantly  admitted. 

^'  This  poor  man  had  lately  taken  the 
cottage,  formerly  inhabited  by  Lopez  Va- 
nilla/ and  while  digging,  with  an  intention 
of  making  some  alterations  in  the  floor  of 
his  lowly  hut,  he  found  the  casket  which 
stands  on  the  table. 

'^  Concluding  that  it  must  have  been  the 
property  of  Lopez,  and  knowing  that  I  had 
ordered  all  his  effects  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
convent,  the  honest  peasant  had  now  brought 
the  casket,  and  resigned  it  to  me  unopened. 

''  When  the  man  had  departed,  I  ex- 
amined  the    casket,     and  discovered  the 

indubi--. 
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indubitable  proofs  it  contains  of  the  iden- 
tity of  your  newly-recovered  Vivonio. 

'^  The  search  for  Lorenzo  was  quickly 
renewed  by  the  monks ;  but  throughout 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  convent> 
no  trace  of  the  wanderer  was  to  be  found. 
As  to  sending  off  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive, I  had  already  determined  to  take  no 
such  step.  The  opinion  I  now  began  to 
entertain  of  the  supposed  Marchese,  was 
by  no  means  favourable ;  and  I  ardently 
wished  that  the  protection  of  the  Count 
Giiidoni  might  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
shield  Lorenzo  from  the  future  attempts  of 
the  enraged  Marcliese. 

''  From  the  hour  in  which  w^e  had  the 
Gonvei^ation  Ijiistnowrelatedj  I  have  heard 
nothing  more  of  that  mysterious  person — 
a  point  on  which  I  have  felt  much  anxiety, 
as  I  sincerely  wish  to  refund  the  greater 
part  of  the  wealth  he  has,  at  diflerent  times, 
lavished  on  the  convent.  His  threats  of 
vengeance  I  do  not  regard,  for  I  depend  oa 
the  protection  of  the  Most  High." 

The  Abbot  ceased^  and  a  silence  of  some 

minutes* 
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minutes  ensued,  during  which  the  Marchese 
appeared  absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 

^'  Describe  to  me/'  said  he,  starting  at 
length  from  his  reverie,  ''  the  countenance 
and  figure  of  the  stranger,  that  delivered 
my  son  into  your  hands/' 

"  The  business  of  Signor  Martini  with 
me  was  so  singular/*  returned  the  Superior, 
''  that  I  took  more  notice  of  his  person  than 
I.  otherwise  should  have  done.  I  perfectly 
recollect  that  he  was  an  elegant  young  man, 
apparently  not  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age;  his  complexion  was  remarkably  dark, 
but  animated  with  the  glow  of  health;  his 
eyes  black  and  intelligent ;  in  short,  his 
w^hole  countenance  was  extremely  hand- 
some and  expressive  ;  his  figure  light,  and 
his  air  graceful  and  spirited." 

The  Marchese  listened  most  attentively 
to  this  description  ;  but  after  having  mused 
some  time,  declared  he  had  never  known 
any  person  to  whom  it  could  be  applied ; 
nor  was  he  more  successful  in  the  recos:ni- 
tion  of  Lopez  Vanilla,  whom  the  Abbot 
described  to  him  several  times :  the  author 
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of  his  misfortunes  was  therefore  Still 
shielded  from  his  just  resentment^  by  the 
veil  of  impenetrable  mystery. 

The  Marchese  now  requested  to  see  Fa- 
ther PedrOj  who  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned^ and^  in  the  presence  of  the  Su- 
perior, detailed  the  particulars  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Lopez,  and  the  confession  he  mad^ 
in  his  last  moments. 

The  Abbot  listened  with  less  surprise 
than  displeasure,  at  not  having  been  in- 
formed by  the  Father,  of  the  latter  circum- 
stance, which,  had  he  disclosed  at  a  more 
early  period,  would  have  revealed  the  ini- 
quitous plot,  and  afforded  just  reason  forse- 
curing  the  person  of  the  pretended  P^archese. 

"  Recollect,  holy  Father,''  said  the 
Count  Guidoni,  ''that  the  dying  v/retch 
made  it  a  most  particular  request,  that  you 
should  not  be  spoken  to  on  the  subject; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  his  vile  em- 
ployer had  artfully  persuaded  him  into  a 
belief  of  your  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  plot ;  therefore,  to 
!j?.ve  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  you, 
\  would 
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^vould  have  been  the  means  of  preventing 
the  restoration  of  Vivonio,  an  event  which, 
it  appears,  the  unhappy  man^  struck  with 
a  just  sense  of  the  enormities  in  which  he 
had  been  an  accomplice,  was  anxiously  de- 
sirous should  take  place/* 

The  Abbot  admitted  the  justness  of  the 
Count's  representations^  and  appeared  to 
feel  both  resentment  and  regret  at  having 
been  made  the  dupe  of  such  unparalleled 
artifice  and  villainy. 

'^The  extensive  acquirements  of  my  son, 
tioly  Father/'  observed  the  Marchese,  "  his 
excellent  disposition  and  morals^  fully 
prove  your  care  and  affection/* 

''  Your  approbation,  my  Lord,  is  highly 
gratifying,''  replied  the  Superior,  ''  but  I 
cannot  presume  to  arrogate  to  myself  a 
merit  which  I  did  not  possess.  It  is  true, 
I  exerted  my  abilities  in  the  education  of 
your  amiable  son,  with  ardour  and  extreme 
satisfaction  ;  but  to  the  good  Father  An- 
saldo  he  is  chiefly  indebted,  for  the  high 
cultivation  of  his  mental  powers,  and  also  for 
that  graceful  elegance  of  demeanour,  which 

so 
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so  forcibly  characterize  him.  Father  An- 
saldo  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  profound 
erudition,  and  polished  manners ;  disgusted 
^with  a  world,  whose  vices  he  contemned, 
and  whose  follies  he  despised,  he  sought 
tranquillity  in  this  calm  retreat,  resigning 
the  empty  parade  of  human  grandeur,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  irra- 
cious  Power,  on  whom  he  humbly  depend- 
ed for  immortal  happiness.  The  delight 
of  Ansaldo  was  to  dispense  good,  and  the 
love  he  bore  his  young  pupil,  demon- 
strated itself  in  the  unremitting  attention 
he  paid  to  perfect  him  in  the  acquirements 
he  was  so  well  calculated  to  instruct  him 
in,  and  of  which  the  grateful  youth  was  so 
truly  susceptible/* 

'^'^  Excellent  man!"  ejaculated  the  Mar- 
chese,  "  thou  hast  now  reaped  the  rich 
reward  of  thy  virtues.  I  shall  ever  cherish 
thy  memory  with  reverential  gratitude. 
Oh,  holy  Father,''  continued  Di  Roman- 
zini,  addressing  the  Superior,  ''^  with  what 
devout  thankfulness  ought  I  ever  to  ac- 
knowledge \the  signal   favour  of  Heaven, 

/  which 
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which  permitted  not  the  fell  assassin  to  de- 
prive my  Vivonio  of  life^  or  to  place  him 
in  some  low  and  contemptible  obscurity, 
where  his  virtues  and  talents  would  have 
found  no  fostering  hand  to  rear  either  to 
perfection.  This  consideration  amelio- 
rates the  severity  of  the  disappointment  I 
feel  in  not  having  discovered  the  atrocious 
wretches,  bv  whose  dreadful  machinations 
years  of  my  life  have  been  clouded  by  sor- 
row. This,  however,  is  no  time  for  the 
indulgence  of  such  painful  retrospection; 
the  happy  recovery  of  a  long-lost  and 
amJable  son,  is  a  continual  source  of  joy, 
and  ought  only  to  employ  my  thoughts.  I 
will  endeavour  for  the  present  to  banish  the 
recollections  that  tear  my  heart.  The  mo- 
ment I  reach  Rome,'*  added  he,  ''  I  will 
inform  his  rioliness  of  the  injuries  I  have 
sustained,  and  every  method  shall  be  pur- 
sued, to  discover  the  calumniators  of  my 
sainted  Adelaide.'* 

The  mention  of  his  adored  wife  seemed 
to  revive  in  the  breast  of  Di  Romanzini  all 
the  soul-rending  anguish  he  had  felt  at  her 

prema- 
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premature  dissolution ;  in  vain  he  strug- 
gled with  feelings  so  acute,  and  which  now 
appeared  almost  to  overcome  him. 

Guidonij  who,  with  a  solicitude  truly- 
filial,  had  anxiously  attended  to  every  look 
of  the  Marchese,  perceived  his  agitation, 
and  hoping  that  rest  would  restore  his  tran- 
quillity, earnestly  entreated  him  to  take 
some  repose.  The  Marchese,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  united  importunities  of  the 
CouHt  and  the  Abbot,  consented  to  retire 
for  a  few  hours  ;  but  his  impatience  to  quit 
the  convent  suffered  him  not  to  enjoy  un- 
disturbed slumbers,  and  he  soon  quitted 
his  cor.ch  to  seek  another  interview  with 
the  Superior. 

The  Father  Abbot,  though  not  entirely 
recovered  from  the  astonishment  and  un- 
easiness which  had  overwhelmed  him  on  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Marchese,  was  not 
unmindful  of  tlie  accommodation  of  his 
noble  guests,  and  when  the  Marchese  left  his 
chamber,  the  Abbot  immediately  hastened 
to  conduct  him  to  the  parlour,  where  an 
elegant  collation  was  soon  after  served. 

Unwil- 
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Unwilling  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Su- 
perior, the  Marchese  slightly  partook  of 
the  repast  ;  but  his  mind  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  endeavours  to  conjecture  Vho 
his  mysterious  enemy  could  possibly  be, 
to  allow  him  to  relish  the  choice  viands 
which  the  table  displayed.  The  agitation 
of  Guidoni,  on  thissubject,  was  little  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  revered  friend,  and  he 
awaited,  as  impatiently  as  the  Marchese,  a 
proper  opportunity  of  further  discourse 
with  the  Abbot. 

At  length  the  moment,  so  ardently  de- 
sired, arrived,  and  the  Marchese,  resuming 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  interview,  re- 
quested, the  Superior  to  inform  him  why 
he  had  never  addressed  any  letter  to  him  ? 

''  If  you  will  take  the  trouble,  my  Lord, 
of  again  perusing  one  of  the  letters  I  receiv- 
ed," returned  the  Abbot,  ''  you  will  therein 
find,  that  I  was  chai-ged  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  never  to  write,  and  to  remain. as- 
sured, that  remittances  would  be  regularly 
sent  to  San  Jerome.  In  case  of  the  death 
of  the  child,  this  prohibition  was  to  be 
VOL.  II.  N  taken 
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taken  of);  and  I  should  then  have  been  at 
liberty  to  address  a  few  lines  to  Signor 
Martini ;  but  even  in  this  instance^  such 
were  the  precautions  to  be  used,  that  the 
letter  was  to  have  been  left  at  the  post- 
office,  until  claimed  by  the  Signor  him- 
self/^ 

The  Marchese  then  proceeded  to  make 
several  other  enquirieSj  but  as  the  answers 
of  the  Abbot  no  ways  tended  to  illucidate 
the  mystery  in  which  the  black  transactions 
of  years  was  so  deeply  involved,  the  former 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
hope  that  time  would  yet  draw  aside  the 
veil  that  still  continued  to  conceal  his  most 
inveterate  foe  ;  and  the  conversation  soon 
turned  on  the  early  pursuits  of  Vivonio. 

The  Marchese  listened  to  the  just  praises 
which  the  Superior  bestowed  on  his  son, 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  paternal  love  ; 
and  forgetting  the  easy  credulity  of  the 
Abbot,  whose  plain  and  simple  recital,  to- 
gether with  the  written  evidences  he  had 
adduced,  in  support  of  his  veracity,  had 
completely  banished  the  suspicions,  which 
4  before 
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before  had  attached  to  his  conduct,  Di  Ro- 
manzini  now  regarded  him  only  as  the  kind 
protector  and  instructor  of  his  Vivonio ; 
nor  was  the  unfavourable  opinion  enter- 
tained of  him  by  the  Count  Guidoni,  less 
effectually  changed  by  the  same  means. 

The  day  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  Marchese  began  to  talk  of  depart- 
ing ;  but  as  travelling  in  that  part  of  the 
Alps  at  a  late  hour  was  dangerous,  he  was 
prevailed  on  by  the  Abbots  to  delay  his 
departure  till  the  following  morning. 

The  evening  being  serene  and  beautiful, 
the  Marchese,  accompanied  by  the  Count 
Guidoni  and  the  Abbot,  proceeded  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  convent,  the  chapel,  and 
the  gardens.  While  moving  slowly  through 
the  cloisters,  they  were  joined  by  several 
of  the  elder  monks;  and  as  each  circum- 
stance that  related  to  the  reputed  orphan 
Lorenzo  had  already  spread  through  the 
whole  community,  these  venerable  Fathers, 
to  prove  the  affectionate  recollections  they 
retained  of  the  amiable  youth,  were  happy 
to  point  out  to  the  Marchese,  as  they  pro- 
N  2  ceeded 
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ceed^d  on  their  walk,  those  spots  which 
were  once  the  favourite  resorts  of  Vivonio. 
A  moss-grown  excavation  in  the  rock,  half 
concealed  by  the  shadowing  arch,  and  wild 
perenial  shrubs,  formed  a  pleasing  recess, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Marchese 
was  now  directed.  Here,  he  was  informed, 
the  youthful  Vivonio  had  often  listened  to 
the  pious  precepts,  and  the  mild  instruc- 
tions of  the  virtuous  Father  Ansaldo  ;  and 
in  which,  after  the  decease  of  the  holy  man, 
his  sorrowing  pupil  had  passed  many  a  sad 
and  solitary  hour.  The  verdant  turf  that 
spread  before  the  entrance,  exhibited  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers  and  healing  herbs, 
transplanted  from  their  former  soil  by  the 
hand  of  the  mourning  youth,  and  taught  to 
adorn  this  sacred  retreat,  in  remembrance 
of  the  virtues  and  humanity  of  the  vene- 
rablcxrecluse,  who  had  Ipved,  at  the  silent 
hour  of  eve,  to  linger  in  the  shadowy  recess, 
and  lead  the  ardent  imagination  of  his  pu- 
pil to  the  contemplation  of  v/orlds  un- 
!known  :  and  as  he  oft  explained  the  astro- 
nomic page, ,  taught  the  heart  of  the  artless 
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youth  to  adore,  the  great  Divinity^  whose 
omnipresence  is  evident  to  the  remotest 
confines  of  the  globe.  To  trace  the  finger 
of  the  universal  Architect,  in  the  forma- 
tion and  productions  of  the  earth — to  gaze 
on  His  path,  through  the  celestial  spheres, 
early  became  the  soul-elevating  employ- 
ment of  Vivonio,  while  the  purest  princi- 
ples of  religion  formed  the  foundation  of 
his  virtues,  and  his  erudition. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to 
convey  a  just  idea  of  the  feelings  of  Di  Ro- 
manzini,  as  the  venerable  Fathers,  in  ani- 
mated terms,  recorded  the  virtues  of  the 
regretted  Ansaldo,  and  with  no  less  fervour, 
dwelt  on  the  early  display  of  goodness  in 
his  young  pupil. 

An  emotion  of  devout  gratitude  to  the 
All-wise,  swelled  the  bosom  of  the  Mar- 
chese,  and  he  no  more  regretted  the  long 
estrangement  of  that  dear  son,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of 
fond  parental  indulgence,  the  luxuries. of 
unbou'nded  wealth,  and  the  seducing  al- 
lui^meats  <5f  the  world,  had  flourishal  like 

the 
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the  flower  in  the  sequestered  glade,  cherish- 
ed by  the  Universal  Parent ! 

Soft  and  consoling  to  the  heart  are  the 
sweet  effects  of  resignation,  and  submission 
to  the  divine  will  !  The  Marchese  now 
fully  experienced  these  soothing  effects  ; 
and,  after  having  visited  each  loved  haunt 
of  his  Vivonio,  retired  to  repose,  with  a 
mind  tranquillized  by  pious  reflections, 
and  entirely  divested  of  the  painful  inquie- 
tude that  had  agitated  his  breast  in  the 
morning. 

The  Count  Guidoni,  whose  comprehen- 
sive mind  taught  him  to  sympathize  with 
ardour  in  the  virtuous  feelings  of  the  Mar- 
chese, and  to  glory  in  the  noble  qualities 
of  his  friend  Vivonio,  beheld  the  serenity 
of  the  former  with  unfeigned  joy  ;  and  the 
fond  flattering  anticipation  of  future  hap- 
piness yielded,  in  the  still  hour  of  night, 
those  sweet  reflections  that  amply  compen- 
sated him  for  the  absencie  of  sleep. 

Rosalia — the  adored  Rosalia,  was  ever 
present  to  the  faithful  imagination  of  Gui- 
doni; and  his  heart  sometimes  whispered 

that 
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that  she  had  received  him  on  his  arrival  at 
Orenza^  with  a  sweet  emotion^  the  remem- 
brance of  which  cherished  hope  in  his 
doubting  bosom.  The  Marchese  too  had 
encouraged  him  to  credit  the  transporting 
vision.  He  had  promised  to  reward  the 
friendship  shewn  to  Vivonio.  Did  he  mean 
to  bestow  the  hand  of  Rosalia  on  him  ? 
What  had  he  done  to  merit  such  a  reward 
— such  a  reward  as  Rosalia  ?  The  idea  w^as 
rapture — might  he  dare  to  indulge  it.  The 
timid  s^igh  of  incertitude  frequently  ob- 
truded itself;  but  the  bright  perspective 
was  too  enchanting  to  permit  the  Count  to 
relinquish  it,  without  feeling  the  keenest 
agony  in  the  attempt ;  and  he  found  at 
length  that  he  could  not  tear  himself  from 
the  fond  indulgence,  of  contemplating  the 
vivid  picture  of  transcendant  happiness  his 
busy  fancy  had  drawn. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the 
Marchese,  the  Count,  and  their  suite,  bade 
a  frieaniy  adieu  to  the  Superior  and  the 
brotherhood  of  San  Jerome^  and  set  oiTon 
their  return  to  Orenza. 

The 
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The  Marchese  had  not  omitted  to  brine: 

o 

from  the  convent,  the  casket  containing 
the  infant  dress  of  Vivonio,  and  also  the 
letters  written  by  the  person  who  had  as- 
sumed his  name,  and  respecting  whom  the 
Abbot  had  repeatedly  affirmed,  should  he 
gain  any  farther  knowledge  or  information, 
he  would  dispatch  messengers  to  Orenza 
with  the  intelligence. 

The  Padre  Abbot  had  proposed  to  the 
Marchese  to  remain  at  the  convent  till  the 
monksshouldhavemade  some  search  among 
the  rocks,  for  the  treasure  mentioned  by 
the  dying  Lopez  ;  but  as  the  Marchese  was 
already  possessed  of  sufficient  testimony  of 
his  son^s  identity,  he  would  not  delay  his 
journey. 
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